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Prom itebeight; aud he delighted | Pfofessor Powell, that if we had been thete, | tbBuased allars to’the Sepoya if 
d iteheight; and he delighted Professor Powell, that if we had been thete, Gollars to'the Sepoys if they woult | none. We have already men ready to thrilling character, and tears observed From iabergh Witness. 
«it VALUABLE AMERICAN REVIVAL | to indulge the‘hope and strong expectation | it would likely’have seandalized and repel. (hot ‘ill them.*(Applitee.) The Bepoys, | to fill the places of those who have. besa | wey the intensity | gta 
on! the Greek Prepositions; | Disruption whi had no pra rom day to day, they were emptied, money; and é6‘they sent t over the world, and that shows “writes :—“ 
ahd thé” Nouns with ‘which ‘the: vopy the following from the proceed- dreamed of; and that the ‘Disruption move | and kept humble, tender and expectant. | men to.wear a martyt’s crown. We in| of the characteristics of our "We bly of the’ 
HOM RIGOseET Cate ele oie toee to”s ‘eo ings of the General Assembly of the Free" would not attain ite magnitude until it had | They bad been driven off from all their old America are acoused very much, and per-| are going wherever God makes an opening, | on the subject of religion A that which now lished Church commenced ite proceedings 
are yaed., By, Gessner Harrison, MD., ; mt Splash a 25s’ thatter’ OP penerl landed them in.a wider and more important | moorings; they were about fo begin life | haps justly, of talking a great deal about | all over the earth. Indeed, I may say, | pervades this whole land.” | on Tharedey, 20th of May. 
Profedser of Iistin’ in ‘the University of | os t gen place than they had at present any notion | anew. A vast but shadowy vista opened ourselves; and I don’t know what better | looking at our operations in a commercial I do not know that we have in America The Lord High Commissioner (the Earl 
Virginia,’ Philadelphis; Lippincott & Co. ipterest.. yee of, .Their grest cry should be for an | up before them; they knew what they had | subject we could talk about. (Loud laugh- | point of view, and looking at our operations | more than one or two newspapers that indi- of Mansfield) held a leves in the forencon, 
Ses “600. a i ae eas "1 Phe Aissombly met for the: first diet at | crease of faith, that the Lord might | to do; they had some faint idea of their fu- | ter.) We are a great people, sir—(renewed | in a religious and moral point of view, that | cated or said an thing yeilly dlaparagte to} oy the Fisture Gallery, Holyroed Palace, 
ot PP: FP GAIN 84 Yo wei gate nd? ten o’clock. After: devotional exercises, | ™°V!¥® the great work in the midst of them, | ture career: They felt themselves power- laughter and applanse)—and I hope you , go where yeu will in this world below, you / the revival. The Unitarian organ at Bos. pe oe attended. At twelve 
A thick -oetivo on Greek Prepositions, | the overtarés-anent the present religious and that their hearts might be glad and | less for it; but as they were bidden wait | are proud of us. We are your children; | will find an American man, aye, a @ | ton, on one occasion, thanked God that they eS Se wer proc ae 
and by-sm American! ‘We have survived | movement in America were taken up. _| rejoice in him. | = : for the Spirit, so they felt that there was ; and if the children have thriven, and ex- | woman too, for our women go wherever the | had not sympathized with the movement, ceeded in state from Holyrood to the High 
the "inquiry, ««Whoi reads an American | One was from the Synod of Angus and On the call of the Moderator, Dr. Julius | nothing else for them. So they waited and | panded, and spread themselves abroad over | men go; atd Dr. Kane could have taken | and said that the Unitarian Church stood Chareh, sceompanied by the Lord Provost 
Wook?" "Phe questiod might ‘rather’ be, } Mesrns,and ran'es follows:  - =; Wood engaged in prayer, and a psalm was | prayed, in this calm, tender, emptied, yet | the world, this is to the glory of the parent. | some to the North Pole if he would have | like a mountain of ice in the midst of a sea and Magistrates, the Solicitor-General, &o. 
co Who reads hot?” ‘ver day brin the “ Whereas, There’ are credible grounds for | 889: ae hoping frame: and, lo! at the appointed | We love to speak-of our parent, and look | agreed to doso. (Laughter and applause.) | of fire; which was certainly a strange phrase; +ne route of the procession was by the 
epoch ‘ieirét, at which the ikf aft of | *Hirming that it hes pleased God, in his sove- | Dr. CANDLISH said, he would not occupy | time, the Spirit came, and the wonderful | upon your Church as our spiritual mother; | This is the character of our people; and | but, as somebody said, the mountain would Calton Hill and North Bridge, and was 
y pan rie & Sacer by ae m1 reiga grace, to visit several of the Churches | the Assembly with any remarks of his own | fruits were gathered. Is not this just what | and we trace back to her somo of the dear- | hence the important auxiliary aid which we | soon melt, its opposition having been so lined with detachments of the Staffordshire 
ymerica on Great Britain, a ONgss, eball in America with a blessed time of spiritual | at that time, but would take.the opportunity | we need to do? and shall we not do it? I | est privileges which we possess, and some / render in the great work of converting the | ineffectual. The New York Herald ridi- —_— 16th lancers, and royal artillery. 
-  exeeed that of Great, Britein BF ote eer oyexening: a age mer when st th wk of | of reading some extracts from newspapers | beg pardon for saying so much; and yet I } of the most pregious habits which we have} world to God. Iwas attending the reli- | culed the movement. The editor of that Tone Lae, a large crowd of. spectators 
Eyery railway. station in the United King-. jefe @ reioiee on a Sagray a pede othe ee the | Jat arrived from America, which a brother | felt impelled to express what the intelligence | formed; and we are convinced that, so far | gious anniversaries at Exeter Hall during | paper was not an American, but is, I am along the various streets through which the 
dom shows, af.its meat little book-stall, not, ensuing General Aswembl by the Free Synod had. put into his hands, and which, he | just read to us, and former intelligence, | as we notice these, God wil] prosper us. | this month; and I was grieved to find that Seisls sorry to say, a Scotchman. The only cortege passed. The Rev. Dr. Roberteon, 
ONG O8 two, bet: numerous American vol- | of Anges sad Mearns, that, in the event of —_ — be of great interest to the suggested to me chiefly since I came here So agen cy they did not seem to know that there was | other editor who ridiculed the movement po gto ons Finer uray bee in the 
umes,” Beitig once detained at Peterbor- | their ng patiatiod thas. what has Depa read extracts | this morning. | then said that he did not| such a place as America at all. (Laughter.) | was connected with a High-church paper ; Matthew od y 
ough, waiting for cross-train, we amused | irit, the Ryo iat thanks Ne of the Presbyteries of | Colonel Anerson hailed with joy and | know thet there was ever such a country as; They seem to have heard of New York; | but I am happy to say that that man’s oppo- | sonolusion of the servi 
ourselves-in’serveying Mr. Smith’s book- Kies 7 be per * te  aitoareion sha hae vr. ork and New Brunswick, which were | thanksgiving the appearance of overtures a and that he could not help feel- | but really it seemed to me that they did not | sition has been so unpopular, that the pria- | 40.) missioner ve aay epee Hi 
shelvés/ and out of some five hundred vol- | that may be fitted. to encourage the Lo we | PB ished in the Presbyterian some time ago. | on such # subject as this before the Gene- | ing tha this there was a purpose in God’s | take into account the important auxiliary | cipal owner of the paper dismissed him] F721) whore after by angie pid 
mes, counted fourteen by American an-’| people in that hand: ena san abel point oat Dr. Candlish then continued—It must | ral Assembly. To show the meeting that | providence. He did not boast of what they aid we are giving to every good work in | summarily from his post as editor, because Weduieie th J lt y the retiri 
| 7 ‘ be extremely refreshing, he thought, for | the work of God was not confined merely to | weee,beghe would boast of wh:t God had | which, as Protestants and Christians, we are | it was found that it would not do. The sad thaw par mmy was constita 
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Tn the Assemb y to have such’ accounts as New York and the cities of the United | donefor,and by them, and what he hoped bound to engage. Your Church and our | Low-church Episcopalians had taken the Dr. Robe P | 
bridge, one it the rst s-which met | ¢ pivine ga 7 | these, not in the form of newspaper | States, he read a passage from a letter very | God is sil doing for them, and promises Church are; in common with other branches | warmest interest in the matter, and had he of b rtson, after thanking the mem- 
ur eye was Finney s Theol e. _ We scarce- The other was from the Presbytery of | paragraphs or intelligence, but in the recently received from a friend of his, an | still: further ‘to do. He then referred to | of the Church of Christ, engaged with a for- | united with other denominations engaging ts of the Court for the honour they had last 
a our chagrin; but it served to.|' Edinburgh, and was to the same effect. | form of authentic Reports of the Christian elder in the Free Church, Montreal, stating | the great'extentsof the American States,| midable foe—the Prince of the power of | in extemporaneous prayer. Pe conferred bag him in calling him to 
w the penetrative obaracter of American.| . Mr. Naren of Dundee said, he had intro- | Church. Here they had two Presbyteries | that, while the movement was progressing | embracing territary sifficient to give every | darkness—and there is need for all the aux- | Since I came to England questions had the Moderator’s chair, begged to propose as 
pens... At the same University every cler- | duced the subject of the American revivals | setting their zeal to that great work as | most remarkably in the United States, it | man, woman, and child in the country | iliaries to wage a common warfare; and it | often been put to me as to this movement, a ake r in office the Rev. Dr. Mat- 

three acra of ground, and to contain in its | is therefore of the utmost importance that | expressing a kind of doubt as to its reality, pores th a will od ahr - Pe he 


gymnen: and. scholar whom we éneountered | into the Synod of Angus and Mearns, under Presbyteries, and solemnly and deliberately, | had also visited Montreal, and that crowds of 

wad ifessiliak’ with he of Robin- | 8 deep impression of the importance of the | upon inquiry, recording their sense of its | people were meeting three times every day, ) bosom mee than five hundred millions of | we cherish more and more that bond which | and asking if I really think that there is : 

| : oe) eRe occasion, and from a thorough conviction | being indeed a remarkable manifestation of | from eight to nine, from twelve to one, and | people; the stupendous character of its; unites us as Churches of the Lord Jesus | any thing serious in this matter. The = a ualif ee known, 
labours ification which be 


pee that it was one of those subjects which was | the Holy Spirit. It had been ascertained, | from four to five, for prayer and praise, a rivers and mountai ishi i i 
Toventer upon the field of Greek scholar- well entitled to have a given to it in | he might by accounts received only all so quiet, so rapidity wth the ere for filling the chair of the General Assem- 
ship would have seemed as presumptuous the deliberati f such a Court as this | the previous da : that above two thousand | displa f iolent fi li - b “¢ i idi : i in th as ging ( ee a ee — bly. Dr. Leishman is a gentleman of high 
teins Ya bh Avibricad, és to enter e deliberations of such a Court as this | the p y; t Ww 18: display of violent feeling; but everything | creasing—a rapidity unprecedented in the ; God seems to me to be preparing the way | the whole to impulse, and remarked that Christian ch : g° ; 8 
; J 8° a fete General Assembly. In the overture it was | cities, towns, and villages had been visited | manifestly indicating that God in his Spirit | annals of the world. The first census of | for still greater and more wonderful exploits | there was always something impulsive about | —~- oe sige he has long discharged 
a yacht at Cowes, or send an expedition to | said that there were credible evidences for | by that blessing. And, they must remem- | was now of a truth in their midst. Colonel | the United States was little over three mil-| than even our Churches have been enabled | the Americans. Now, that was not a true with exemplary fidelity the onerous and 
Arctic waters; yet we have lived to know | affirming that there had been a spiritual | ber, that was not a vague guess. The | Anderson then urged the elders of the | lions, while the population now amounted | to acccomplish. When you come to philo- | representation of the ” American character, | -™P ortaus duties of the office of the minis- 
a Stevens anda Kane. Professor Harrison | awakening, to a large extent, over a great | names of these places had been collected and | Church to bestir themselves in this matter, | to thirty millions—equal to that of the sophize in the light of God’s truth, and in- | for we are about as sober-minded as an oat Abate crowded suburban parish; he is 
is just as much at home among the niceties | part of America. To these evidences he | actually published. He would not, at this | and to consider whether, through their { whole of Great Britain and Ireland. They | quire into the meaning of those eat move- | other people; but if we are to be exiled er gprey Bras yrs wg on sc soma 
of Greek etymology and syntax as any Ger- | need not, he apprehended, spend one min- | stage, offer any suggestions as to what it | humble instrumentality, they could not for- |} had increased at the rate of about doubling ments now going on in America, I think, no | about any thing what was more natural than of the Church, and with the forms of pro- 
man of them all. He has grown grey in | ute in making reference. The information would be best to do. He would simply | ward the great work, so that, under God’s | their poptlation every twenty-four years; doubt can be entertained as to ‘the purpose that it should be about religion? and they cedure of ber various courte; be has bees 
mastering all that eminent foreign scholars | 00 which the statement was made was | observe, that much good might be done by | blessing, the salvation of many souls might | ond if they increased at the same ratio, in| which he has in view. Why had not Spain | should bear in mind that the charge had | privileged, oe than one occasion, to 
have gathered on this subject, and has | known to every individual in the House. wider circulation being given to the able | be traced back to the Assembly of 1858, | twenty years from this time they would | been allowed to take possession of the United | been brought against Paul, that he was mad. Tender her important public services; and 
added rite eben thie vesien: off In the overture it was also stated, that in | address of Dr. Julius Wood, when Modera- | and to the. gracious revival throughout the | not have less than sixty millions; and | States, as shedid of Mexico and South Ame- | Both the London Manderd and the Times of my own knowledge I can say that, in 
the event of the General Assembly being | tor last year—an address which has been | length and breadth of the land which re- | there were boys and girls now living who! rica? Had he not peopled it with the Anglo- | had represented the movement as ephemeral, is ouill toheeelan ah tooenien hers tinct md a 


a 


réading. We do not well see how any| __.. 

: | . P satisfied that the reports were evidential of | translated into Swedish, and widely circu- | sulted from it. would yetsee more than one hundred mil- | Saxon race for some great and noble purpose? | and which would soon away; but 

learned clergyman, or private classical scho- | 11, working of the Holy Spirit, they should | lated in Sweden; and also to an admirable | After prayer by Mr. Gustavus Aird of! lions of people all speaking the Anglo-| Why was God waalee for himself sais should not take your ad of age ‘the strengthen her stakes. 

lar, above all, how any instructor of youth, } do certain things. He had only on ‘that | paper by Mr. Cullen of this city, giving a | Breich, and praise, Saxon language, living under and enjoying in such a most extraordinary manner? [ | convictions of either of these journals. I The motion having been agreed to by 

can deny himself this volume. On such | part of the overture to refer to the great | simple account of the work in America, and The MopERaToR announced that Dr. | the benefits of free institutions; and he! verily believe that he is now doing what for- { wrote to the Times a reply to ita article on acclamation, the. new Boderator wae called 
é Church with which he was| merly would have taken years to accom- | the subject, and sent some capital articles in, and took his place in tho cbair. 


of which thirty thousand had already been McLean was unable to attend the Assembly-} trusted = Tis Qeaae™ - bi ay 
ciroulated. There was, further, a short | that morning, in consequence of severe ill- | connected, would continue to share most plish, for the purpose of preparing an effec- | from the American press, giving a different rigeteutinalie apr eager Foes sor by 


The details are. dry only to the inexpert. | by Dr. McLean, who, in a most admirable | tract in preparation by the Tract Society, | nes. He called on Mr. Robert Paul for a | largely in the increase and prosperity that | tive agency for himself to carry on his work | view of the matter; but the Times had not 
aig on this subject, which was to be translated | few remarks on the subject of the revivals. | would be enjoyed by the nation at that) all over the earth. (Agnes) I believe | inserted either the reply or the extracts. ane Se 
ter was then read, in which expression was 


To such, changing the subject, there is no address, did most solemnl , and from | < ( 
succulence in Coke, La Place, or Agassiz. | grounds fully authentic, confirm and put/| into Gaelic. He believed the circulation Mr. Ropert Pauw said, they had a| time. A nation like America, and with| this is his purpose in the wonderful revival | When a whole community become deeply given to th . 
But connoisseurs, and men who know, have his seal to the accounts that had been | of information with regard to this momen- | Church organized, where doctrine was | such free institutions as they possessed, | now prevailing in America; and I would | absorbed about the salvation of their souls, iat ty j Wekib. interest felt by her 
transmitted to this country by many suc- | tous movement, by such means as these, | taught, where discipline was exercised; | must be regarded as an object of no ordinary | desire to say a few words on that subject. | it was perfectly natural that they should honed, He 7 be Spagna oh Ae tag 
? 


subjects. jt is well to have our difficulties | privilege they enjoyed on Friday evening 
oleared.away by the hand of a master. | last, of listening to the statements made 


discovered the marrow there lies in hard : 
, Nett cessive mails from America. And more | was an effective instrumentality for awaken- | they had the whole arrangements of a/| interest, no matter in what light it might} (Applause. manifest intense feeling, and this was not a 
bones. it is not over y ee a , a lite ’ z “ than that, and what to his mind gave | ing an interest on the subject among the Christian Church; but he heard a question | be presented to their view—(hear, east . I had ie America before the revival | matter of discredit. (Loud applause.) I serve to the Church of Scotland all her 
om ona dag epee ® dats s "FS, | special interest to the address of Dr. | people. (Hear.) __ | put the other day, which struck him much. | and it therefore became a subject of over-| became anything like what it has within | found, when in England, this feeling preva- ee ae = privileges. 
that men are found to spend their sixteen McLean, was, that in an attempt to fore- Dr. D. Brown said, Professor Jowett, in | It was, ‘What was all machinery without | whelming interest to consider what course | the last two or three months. Neverthe- | lent—a sort of shrinking from the idea of dr a si aden a ae os aon 
ess —all the members 


hours a day. The genuine scholar will s000 | cast the future of the Church, he ventured | one of his ablest essays, endeavours to make | motive power?’ And it was the Divine | this nation would take in the great affairs | less, I-saw enongh of it before I left to | sudden conversion. A worthy ruling elder | |... - ; 
find out this elaborate and satisfying work. | to hope that to the present movement would | out that, though in the enforcing of the Spirit alone which could set the machinery | of this world, ia its efforts to aid in its con-| enable me to come to a conclusion, and | of the English Presbyterian Synod said to ae ae He said— Right _Reverend aad 
| FInIs. be given an important place in the plan of | gospel vast spiritual forces were set at lib- of the Church in motion, so as to promote | version to the Lord Jesus Christ, and in all | have since heard constantly by letter from | me, that the saddenness of these conversions, pe Peng Rt Majesty the Queen 
aoe race. He was quite aware, in common | erty, and wrought a prodigious revolution | the great and holy objects for which the —_ that related to the welfare of the | America, so as to keep me reasonably | the publication of them, and other features | -"° iy oo graciously pleased to appoint 
Poy with his brethren, that it was an extremely | on the face of society, these forces were | Church was organized. He acknowledged | human race in all departments, political as | well informed in reference to the move- | connected with them, were abhorrent to the thi - er Lord High Commissioner to 
soon spent, and Christianity was left to | that the news from America came with a/| well as religious. The institutions of the| ment. It is really the most decided and | feelings in this country. In reply, I would ee fone 2. a ‘on of the envaryl ban 


For the Presbyterian. and delicate matter attempt to ; 
| termine, in regard to any such movement | work its way like leaven, as a system of re- | startling influence upon him, and, perhaps, | United States were working remarkably | extraordinary movement which I think the | ask, what was the day of Pentecost? Was| ; . . . 
WHO WILL HELP? as this, whether it was the work of God’s | ligious principles and truths, by their own | with some incredulity. Perhaps onesought | well. They had now i a States, world warts since the time of the apos- not conversion then indian! Indeed, I feel oan st which she takes in the spiritus 
SESS SESE EGO Poe Spirit. It did not become them, he believed, | intrinsic attractions. Now, that we ut-/| to sce an immediate effect in some great | and there were at present eight others wil-| tles. We have had revivals in America as {that every man is converted suddenly. eo ry of her people, and of her firm deter - 
doubtl o& saps he habi - Jy ligi on any occasion, to affirm positively upon terly repudiate this, I appeal to my breth- | practical result, but consideration should | ling to come into the Uasion, each having; in Scotland before of a remarkable kind. | There may be a long process going on be- va a Fer support the rights and privi- 
iptiess arein the habit of saving religious | .yoh a subject. But would they not, as | ren in the ministry, and to all present, | lead us to wait yet a while, but, at the | countries as large as Hoyland, Scotland,| We had a great awakening more than a | fore the conversion; and this was the case a e the Church of Scotland. The royal 
periodicals, newspapers, &c., until they have | one of the Churches of Christ in Scotland, | whether, practically, the cold chill of this | same time, to watch carefully what was | and Ireland put together. hundred years ago, at the time of Whitfield | in America. For years seed had been sown ee eee sis pied 
i 


for the purpose of extending the principles of 
.the reformed religion in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, in such manner as 


accumulated on their hands, and would be | would they not in their meetings gladly | naturalism is not apt to creepover ourselves, | going on, and to trace the present opera- After briefly referring to the great strides | and the Tennants. The revival of religion | by faithful men, and we are now reaping 
glad to be relieved of them, if they knew avail themselves of such an opportunity as | and, because Pentecostal times and suc- | tions of the Divine hand. Mr. Paul then | made of late years ia the matter of locomo-| then was remarkable; but then, you must | the harvest. In America, they did not 
cesses are not witnessed, whether we do | read some extracts from a synoptical state- | tion, Dr. McLean stated that when in Eng-| remember, our population was not over one | leave all the work to their ministers, for our 


that they could be put to a good use. We/ was here presented for making an acknow- ; : 
take : in “opening wp a channel; | ledgment to God, in thanksgiving for hig | not come practically to this, that the pre- ment of the progress of the revival in Ame- | land he found the most extraordinary igno- | million and a-half; and that a revival which | members did a great deal, and in many think ft. Ib 
through which all such matter may be used | sovereign grace, in having, to put it on the | sent low state of the ministry and the | rica, which had been published by a mem-| rance prevdent on the subject of America, | was then remarkable would not be wonder- | cases plain honest men and women were the a = —— mT q hn Sani confidence 
to good advantage. The Rev. Charles J. lowest ground, awakened, to a large extent, Church, as respects vital religion, is the Jaw | ber of a sister Church; and also from a| but he wassure that the members of this/ ful among thirty millions of a population. | parties who really did the work. “= aang hich os - ah tant delib- 
Jones, pastor of the Mariner’s Church, cor- | ® feeling of concern about spiritual matters. | of God’s kingdom now, instead of being its | letter of the Rev. J. Angell James of Bir- | Church unlerstood them better, and were; The revival now prevalent in America is As regard our literary institutions, I may wk oh be wale yl about to enter 
y : The raising in America at this time, paralysis, its disease. We pray prayers | mingham, in which the quiet devotional | not so devdd of knowledge, and, therefore,| more in proportion to the thirty millions | state, that we have about 144 independent pean th prog «sina sage — wo 
3 


ner of Madison and Catharine streets, 
. : among all denominations, and among all | which expressthe opposite. We preach the | character of the movement, the absence. of | he would not expose some of the strange | than was the former to the one million and | colleges, 23 of which are under the care of ‘ ; 

How oer, will be glad to receive any An of people, of the great question, | opposite; and, I verily believe, we have the | sectarianism in it, and its wide extent, | questions which had been put to him, but a-half of population. It has spread from | our Seasiles 100 parochial schools; and 62 } beneficial to the eommentty. 

amount of good reading matter, which he | «what must Ido to be saved?” ‘How faith that thisis not the case. And yet this | were dwelt on. would procted to speak of what they were| the extreme East to the extreme South, | Presbyterian academies, where a liberal aus tac, an 

puts up in assorted bundles, to send to sea. | shall I escape if I neglect this great salva- | faith is as good as none. We are overmas- Mr. EpmMonstone of Ashkirk expressed | doing as a Church. The Old-school Pres-| and has gone, I believe, over the whole | education is imparted. We have nearly DR. GUTHRIE IN LONDON. 

Jn this way, that which is now only useless | tion?” was one of those opportunities which | tered by the reigning naturalism; and, mys- | a hope that the Assembly would enjoy the | byterian Church, with which I am (said/ country, from one end to the other. The | 2400 young men at these 144 colleges; and | ‘a 

lumber may be made the means of relieving | come very seldom. In the history of any | terious though it be—for our philosophers | privilege of another meeting of this kind | Dr. McLean) connected, has been signally | last accounts from America were to the | I am happy to be able to say, that the re- } The London correspondent of the Ayr £x- 

the tedium of a voyage at sea, and perhaps | of them there that day, how often had they will not guage such things—they cry, | before they broke up. honoured and blessed of God. Our disrup-| effect that the movement was making its | vival has extended to almost all the colleges | P”°* 5498 ee 3 

point # sin-sick soul to the Lord Jesus | had overtures of the kind now on the table “Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief,” | Dr. CANvLIsH suggested that the con-| tion in America occurred, I believe, about | way with great power in the Southern | throughout our country, and that a third at Of all the Scottish visitors, no one has 
finds itself expressed in the hearts of multi- | sideration of the matter should be resumed | the same time as yours—(no, no)—perhaps | States, and had gone West into almost every | least, and probably one-half, of the whole preg eg od a 2 as se Guth- 

. e up preach a cou- 


Ohrist. Many seamen will read a periodical | of the Assembly? The occasions were few ex hes 
and far between. And why was that? | tudes of ministers and Christians at large, | at the closing diet of the Assemb!y. This | a year or two before. At the time when | important town and district. One of the | number of those attending them are happily 
ple of sermons on behalf of the Wesleyan 


8 Be cae tice of pares, ace page Because the Lord was unwilling to hear who know that they believe, and yet do not | was agreed to, and the conference was } it took place, the Church was nearly cqually | last statements I saw on the subject was, | converted to God. (Applause.) The number | 4,._ ; : , 
eT ceeee. os if in the city, will be | 82Y cry from them, that these things could believe in the Spirit of God in the same | closed with prayer. divided. We have grown with astonish-| that a traveller might go for three thou- | of their young men who had been brought Missionary Society, the time of the Soa f 
e sent by express ; y) not be occurring in their land also? Ah! | downright practical sense in which they! at future session the subject was re- | 19g rapidity, while the other branch has| sand miles, and, stop where he would, in | under saving influences was so great, that Meetings” having once more come round. 
increased perhaps somewhat, but it has| town or country, there was no place where | the Secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- | I was only able to attend his first sermon. 
It was delivered early ona Friday morning, 


dent for. no; it was because there was a great lack believe in the objects around them. Now, el as Giltens » 
e@- Please address, the Rev. Charles | of faith on their part—because there was | sir, I think that one design of God in these Th h : diminished largely at the same time, by| he might not turn aside and go into a | sions had more offers of labourers than he 
e overtures having reference to the | the return of a very considerable number | prayer-meeting. (Applause.) In this re- | had ever before. In the schools for young 


J. Jones, No. 89 Madison street, New | little earnestness on their part in seeking | remarkable events is just to reveal this state “ge : ; ; 
York. the work for men who were sustained by | of things, and put us to shame. I think a religious movement in America | of the ministers to our body—a process | vival it is remarkable that there ia little or | ladies, large numbers had also been happily the dwellings of those who frequent sermons 
’ hope, and who were sustained by strong | he means to proclaim, in the hearing of all, | Were then taken up, and the Moderator re- | which is still going on, I am happy to say,| nothing of machinery. It has been the | converted, and he could tell of locality after a Pres gr — ms 

e ° uch as reside for 


that the Holy Ghost is still a living power | quested the Rev. Dr. McLean, late Presi- | to some very considerable extent. Whole} simple preaching of the gospel by God’s | locality in which these institutions were 


in the heart of the town, and away from 


7 expectations that they would get what they | ' i : 

| From the Edinburgh Witness. had been pleading for. He was quite aware | in the - spe of God; + his Spirit re- vg Sead 8 gl — yp i Presbyteries recently came and offered to| usual ministering servants, that produced | planted, where the triumphs of grace and mer- the most part in suburban, and even raral 
(iL de wo woatt ho havo bccn oy wore vo De seen IT Hering in OL tt 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. the. discussion’ $ the ) receive themm the aggregate; but that is| preaching as formerly, but only with per- | precious youth of Wesleyan chapel that Friday morning was 

_ we pose ik gal IN came nennla, ware opt to,| apring of all the lifo, aud cuergy, aud wis- ADDRESS OF REV. D. V. MCLEAN. what we will never do. We require the| haps more fervour and earnestness, and | In fact, the whole population appeared to | ® pleasing sight, especially to a Scotsman, 

-_--pne-trenerat-Assembiy~ of the “tree | say ~ “Small connection with the | dom, and holiness, which at the first trans-| Dr. McLean, who was received with | ministers who come to us to do so in de-| certainly with moré faith and power. ’(Ap- have felt the blessed awakening; and even for the great crowd—and there were bua- 

Church of Scotland was opened on Thurs- | preat objects which ought to be contem- | formed and transfigured society, and can do | loud applause, said—I regard it as a very | tail, and, after examination, if you were to| plause.) I need not here repeat the state- | the telegraph is now employed by relatives —e aaatee toe ee ™ 

‘spell- 


day, 20th of May, in the Music Hall,/ plated by the Church of Christ. With | it again. This is a tempting subject, but I | great privilege to appear in the midst of | come tous, we wouldexamineyou too. (Loud | ments, which I have no doubt you have all | and friends to convey tidings of individual Ma 
George street—a place of meeting, which, | these sentiments he had no sympathy what- | must not dwell on it. 3 this reverend body, and to have the oppor- | Jaughter.) According to the last statistics, | seeg, as to the way in which these meet- | conversions. Fathers and mothers who had bound; and, while the world went whirling 
it is to be hoped, the Assembly will not be| ever. They proceeded from low, inade-| Another thing which has struck me in | tunity of mingling my voice and my sympa- | the Old-school Presbyterian Church em-/| ings are conducted. In all the large cities— | long prayed for the salvation of their chil- past, with its many-tongued confusion, 
under the necessity of using apother year. | quate, or very erroncous views of the case, | these astonishing movements is this, with | thies with this Church, which has borne | braces about three thousand four hundred | Boston, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, | dren are now made glad; and the Churches there was @ heart of silence there, onl 
Dr.. Wood of Dumfries, the Moderator of | and of the indispensable duties of a Church | what ease and rapidity God could bring | such noble testimony to the truth, and | churches. Our Assembly meets the same | Chicago, and others—there was what was | are now daily receiving large accessions. broken at intervals by the sobs of old an 
the last General Assembly, preached an | jike this. But, while admitting thus much, | about these marvellous changes upon the | whose history is so deeply interesting. (Ap-| day as yours, but on this year it met at/| called union prayer-meetings, which em- | One of the means which had been employ- | YUE: When the preacher finished, and 
i ve discourse from Genesis ii. 7, | he hoped they would never forget that the | Church and the world, which his word as- | plause.) I offer you salutations from the | New Orleans—where great heat prevails | braced different evangelical denominations. | ed to bring about this remarkable state of the service was done, few retired without 
“And the Lord God formed man of the | preat aim and primary design of their mis- | sures us will come to pass in the latter day. | body with which I am connected in Ameri- | at certain time of the year—two weeks| At these meetings were present Old-school | things was conferences, especially among feeling how false is the temporary glaze 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his | sion was to be seeking to win souls to | We believe in them, we pray for them, but | ca. I rejoice in this opportunyty of show- | earlier. We are growing every year, and| Presbyterians, New-school Presbyterians, | laymen, about the low state of religion, and which our Mursells and Spurgeons have 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became | Christ, and to be seeking the means of | are we persuaded that they are within not | ing our sense of the importance of the union | therefore, in the course of a year or two, | United Presbyterians, members of the As- | the obstacles to the progress of the gospel. cast over England, and how sigually the 
a living soul.” After Divine service the power to advance and extend the cause of | only possibility, but easy and rapid accom- | thatexists between the Presbyterian Church- | great changes occur. The number-of your| sociate Reformed Church and of the Dutch | Conventions had also been held in various Scotsman proved that the best British 
roll of members was called over. Dr. Wood | the Redeemer in their own land, and in all | plishment, with the word of life which we | es thereand the Free Church of Scotland, and | Presbyteries, Isuppose, undergoes nochange; | Reformed Church, Congregationalists, Low | places on the same subject, and the whole preaching is still to be found in the North. - 
then proposed, as his successor in the chair, | Jands, according to the great and enduring | profess, and the Holy Ghost sent down from | of expressing the conviction that is growing | but with us, we add something like half a| Church Episcopalians, Baptists, and Metho- | had issued in the blessed fruit which they Dr. Guthrie, before dy, to Scotland, 
tle Rev. Dr. Beith of Stirling, which was | command, “Go into all the world, and | heaven? Well, here we see what (tod is | deep and broad, and which is pervading the | dozen Presbyteries in a year, and you will | dists. These all unite very cordially; | had seen. I belieye, with some of our has preached for Mr. Chalmers, the minis- 
eed to with a pleuse. Dr. Beith then} preach the gospel to every creature.” It-| doing, and that shows us what he can do. | mindsof all our people, that the great move- | therefore perceive that I cannot give the| and the meetings were usually held from | political editors, that what we have seen is | ter of the Marylebone Presbyterian church, 
took the chair, an addressed the Assembly. | was on that ground they were bound to} Dr. Candlish has just read to us of some | ments that are now commencing, and which | exact statistics for the year. The Board of | twelve to one o’clock daily. These meet- | only the beginning of a more glorious dis- formerly settled, if I inistake not, in Dailly, 
After making suitable acknowledgments for | acknowledge the call which God was now | two thousand towns brought under this | will go on augmenting with astounding ra-! Education, according to the last statistics, | ings were crowded to excess, although they | play, far transcending anything we have Ayrshire. It was to an audience com 
the honour conferred upon him, the new giving them, for it was a call coming to | awakening power, and we have heard how | pidity, if we believe in the signs of the times, had received $50,000 for the education of | were held in the largest buildings in the | ever seen in America or in this country. chiefly of Scotsmen, gathered from all 
Moderator dwelt upon the position of the | them across the Atlantic, to go together as | deep it goes, and how all-pervading it is. | and believe in the prophetic Scriptures, to | young men destined to preach the gospel. | cities and towns; and they could not, in | But my conviction is that it will not stop quarters of the great metropolis }, and 
Free Church, as maintaininginvariably, from | , Church, and take combined action on this | Why, then, should it not be here? and | be borne forward essentially—most essen- | For our Foreign Missions we received a| fact, contain one-half of the people who | with us. I bless God that there is every- preho. age os y Fie “lord Fr I 
observed the e 0 gyll, an- 


the Disruption to this hour, the supremacy | jmportant occasion. They had been going | what is to hinder it, if the Spirit please, | tially by your Church and by ours. (Ap- , little above $200,000. The Board of For-| came. Thus, buildings which could con- | thing to encourage us in the belief that you 
in this country, and in England, will also | ™U"®, and many other members of the 


of Christ in his own house. The Free | as ministers to their people, and speaking | from reaching all lands, and all classes, and | plause.) And, therefore, it becomes us, as | eign Missions have twenty-two independent | tain three thousand people were not suf- ; 
Church, he said, had not gone beyond the | ip prayer-meetings and in the Sabbath | changing the face of all society? stewards of the mystery of God, to look at | missions established all over the world. | ficient for the purpose, and as many as those | share in this blessed work. You need it as aristocracy. 
principles. of the Reformation—the | sanctuary services, on that great work, with But I must notice one other thing. We | this subject,'as two independent branches | We have missions in Africa, Siam, India; | who obtained admission: had to leave. | much as we. (Hear, hear.) Souls are —— paper 1 ideied tii 
r. Guthrie, as our 


great 
ight of interpreting for themselves. the | the view of reviving and strengthening the | see in this movement what I would call the | of the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ, missiofis fof the conversion of the Jews, as| These prayer-meetings are generally con- | dying and perishing here as much as with . < 
word of God. He traced the Disruption to | faith of the people. But did they not owe | conditions of a true work of the Spirit of | with deep and solemn interest. Ido not | you have; and missions in California, where | ducted by laymen or elders, and seldom by | us. We need your co-operation in the great been in London, speaking at the meeting of 
_ the assertion and use of its Christian liberty | it to Christ that, as a Church, they should | God. You have heard that there was no | knowif the Presbyterian Church is destined | a branch of the Chinese have settled. Wej| a minister, unless for some special reason. | work of converting the world to God. We the Wesley an Missionary Society » preach- 
by the reviving Church. He pointed to | speak to the people on a subject of this | maneuvering and elaborate machinery for | to be the Church of the world. Ihave an | have ten mission stations amongst the | The different exercises are limited to a | need all the moral power which Scotland | 128 1 Wesleyan and Presbyterian chapels. 
the evident tokens that the Divine blessing | importance, and without any attempt to | working up the excitement. There was a | opinion of my own on the subject, and I | American Indians. It has been thought | duration of five minutes each—a short | can possibly bring’ to bear on the subject; How he happened to come, let the Patriot 
iad rested upon that great movement; and | force on revivals, as some people would | great deal of prayer made, and those who | think it will. I think we shall prevail all | that the American Government had treated | hymn is sung, a short prayer offered, a few | and as you have been sowing the seed, you tell :—No hearer or reader of Dr. Guthrie 
peferred tothe fact, that the sum of the’! gay? Was it not their duty to do what | came together did not commit the mistake | over the earth. Our principles are the | the Indians very badly. There might have| verses of Scripture read, and an opportu- | may expect, in answer to the prayer of faith, will be surprised to learn that he is a disci- 
contribations of the Free Church, for her | they could, by the issue of an address from | we are apt to do of making long prayers. | principles ‘of the word of God, and our | been sometruth at an early period in such | nity is given to any one to say a few words, | that God will give you to reap of the har- ple of Walton; and though not caring over- 
vatious religious and educational objects | the Assembly to the people, to tell them | They went right at the thing they wanted. | practice is conformable to these principles. | a statememé, but not for some years back. | either requesting the prayers of the congre- | vest, that souls may be gathered in. much to bring home a full basket, he loves 
ained the Diruption, has now reached to | what God was doing in other places—to | They felt that the one necessity of the | (Applause.) Our Church is of a sufficient- | We have as a nation protected and fostered | gation for himself or others, or addressing Dr. McLean concluded by stating, that | to fling his line over brawling brook, rapid 
withia a little of four millions and a hal/| remind them that it was their God who was | Church, and their congregations, and their | ly democratic character; and while it as- | the Indians beyond all calculation, and done | a word of encouragment.to those present. | when in England, he found that small pray- mill-race, or bce pool.» A day or two 
of pounds. - | ‘|! doing these things, and that there was the | souls, was the Spirit—that without the Spirit | serts the rights and privileges of all classes, | everything to preserve them in a distinct | No hortatory address is allowed. At these | er-meetings were being held in London, at- last summer found bim so engaged on the — 
‘same throne of grace for them also, and the | everything in religion was carnal, and for- | we are nevertheless subordinate to authori- | condition; and we have now fifty-two trea- | meetings they have acquired very much the | tended by Church of Eogland men, by In- estate of Lord Panmure, where he is always 
‘same promises from God, and that they | mal, and lifeless; and they just told the | ty; and God seems to have adapted the | ties existing between us and the various habit of beggars asking for bread. They do | dependents, Wesleyans, Baptists, and others, welcome; but on this occasion, his. lordship 
authority, with a view to the salvation of | were therefore warranted to expect and | Lord this, and told him that ho had pro- | Presbyterian system to the great mass of | tribes of Indians in North America; and I| not proceed in the form of circumlocution. | and that these meetings had been adjourned | finding him at his favourite sport, accosted: 
ouls... This should be the model for his | believe, that if they were found faithful | mised the Spirit, and they needed the Spirit, | the world; and;.this is a consideration in | am happy to say, that there are now one or but come right to the point, and ask for | to rooms in Exeter Hall, and were each now | bim with an unwonted demsnd: ‘+ Dootor,” 
hurch. They had asserted the authority | and humble, God would do for them what | and they would wait for and expect the | itself of the strongest kind, independent of | two tribes preparing themselves to come| bread. (Applause.) The people asked for | attended by goodly numbers of persons, | said he, ‘I’ve s small account for rent— 
g A of Christ; and the salvation of | he was reg | for another land? It would, | Spirit, and they got it. They were calm, | those convictions of personal duty which | into our Union as independent States. what they want—the Holy Spirit of God | without any publicity having been given to | YOU ve peo ew splied A sag adage "ot 
i e re rT, ow 


He dwelt on the example of Christ him- 
self, who uniformly asserted his office and 


and righ 
puis onght to be the practical bearing of it | he thought, ill become him to say anything | quiet, tender, contrite, earnest, and there | should weigh with and compel us to greater In the Kast Indies our operations as a| to comfort their souls, and promote their | them. The subject of the revivals had also | ™8 ; ; 201 
Phe ‘maintenance of a testimony for | in the presence of his fathers as to the | was an element in their feelings which, I | exertions in striving to disseminate our | Church are large. We have, as I have al-| edification; and their prayers had been | engaged the attention of the Congre ational | much does it come to?” <0,” said his 
sound doctrine was the use and purpose of | course which ought to be adopted; and he | think, deeply instructive. The commercial | principles and system throughout the world. | ready stated, suffered severely by the late | graciously heard. Union at its recent meeting; and from all lordship, “I'll compound with you. You 
ait eoolesiastical legislation. He eclarged | would therefore say nothing on that point. | crash had withered the earthly prospects of | I will, with your leave, state a few things to | sad outbreek in that quarter of the world. A vast amount of good has resulted from | this he cherished the hope that a spirit of shall preach me two sermons; one to my 
with miuch-power on the qualifications es- | There was just one remark he would | multitudes, and sent the conviction home to | show what we are doing specifically in this | Four of our ministers aod their wives— | these meetings; and I may state that in New | revival might extend to this country. He people down here, atid the other next aed 
sential ia gospel ministry, cnd urged | make in concluding, and it was this. It was | many more, that commerce and money, and | dircction. I am not a Scotchman, but I | eight in all—and two children, were mur-| York a theatre capable of accommodating | deprecated all levity and flippancy in speak- | 1 London, in any éhapel’I shall appoint.” 
the necessity of earnest prayer, that a quali- | not very easy to know when they should | what money purchases, are not the great | cameas near being one as Icould. (Laugh- | dered, most of whom were stationed at Fut-| more than three thousand people had been | ing on this subject, such as he had heard +The bargain was struck ; and to this little 
fied. ministry—a ministry qualified, above | expect such a state of _things as he had | business and good of man—that there are | ter.) I had a Scotch father, and I have | tehgurh. Including native converts, one| secured, and was crowded to the door. In) when in England, and said that it was so conversation is London indebted for tha 
of Christ—might ever fill | been speaking of—a revival. He was thor- | more sublime and blessed objects to live | come to the land of his ancestors. I don’t | hundred and twenty-six in all, after having | Philadelphia, the finest hall in the city, ca- | awful and sublime to see God working onl isibiaibelsleliae neha —— 


all, with the love of eaking revival. an 
heir pulpits. to the extraor- | oughly convinced, however, that the Dis- | for; and so they got drawn sweetly and | know what kind of people the e} ade their ¢ re taken by the Se- ble of holdi a ive gues wal pcam 
their pulpits. He adverted ? & y Were; | y ree of rent by the owner, | right feelings ought to stand still and adore; 


dinary events which mark the present times | ruption in this land was the time of* a | powerfully out of their vanities and vexa- | haps th , : lin 08 
to the way opéned for the gospe) into the | revival. He had no doubt that God gave | tions of spirit, into a serener atmosphere. | better. (Loud laughter.) But I think it prt a becought that husband and| Dr. Jayne. In Baltimore, the editor of s | and he pitied the religion of that man who we Pe LAP nes 
) ‘Ortoinan onpis ‘fate China, India, and | a large blessing in connection with that | Sir, methinks there is here something analo- | not at all unlikely that the pastor of the | wife might ba bound together, which was | secular paper called the Paériot, in noticing | spoke of the American revival with levity | It is said that riches, agihen : une- 
mS + peiva—and to 'the mat work of revival | event, in awakeniog a deeper interest and us to the state of the disciples when the | church where my father was baptized may | done; and there the whole company were | the revival in that place, says, that the | or irreverence. Dr. McLean resumed his | tion, ore. Pct yo aa + ni oe all they 
in the United States of America, Who | anxiety amongst the péople, and in stirring | Spirit descended upon them at Pentecost | be in this Assembly. At all events, this I | shot on the plain. Now, the Church in this} business men’s daily prayer-meeting. was | seat amid loud applause. pig oe : es se Wberk s* jot ol og 


opald ‘tell-but, :ae'¢ Obarch, they had:been | up the ministers to do E ae ey things for | Their hearts were clean crushed by the Dr. CANDLISH, after. expressing the de- 
e 


HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 


kaow, that such of your people as come over | country must admit that the Presbyterian | especially worthy of notice, and might trath- : : ‘ id thus add to the stren 
appointed for such atime as may beat hand? | the cause of Christ. had been very | death of their Lord; they were put all out’) to America we are not ashamed of. I was'| Church of America were actuated in what fully be called the meeting of the season. light with which they had listened to the | to raga rt mn 48 re icsiohe hatabhe; 
erting te:\the General Assembly. now | miuth pained to hear an expression some- | in their reckoning by it; their hopes were | just reading in a newspaper an act of one-| they had done in India by thoroughly evan- The editor, who did not profess to be a re- | statement just made, moved that the fur- | of aa ! ad soll “disposed ty “ : rvs eatate, 
opened, fe. enforced. in most. affectionate | times made use of, in accounting for some| withered by it. When their Lord rose, | of the MoLeans which ought to immortalize | gelical principle, by love to souls, and from | ligious man, says that ‘no man in the city | ther consideration of the subject be deferred = ae tele an wablindiiechie: de 
terme:the. nesessity of mingling brotherly | echemes which did not succeed with them | light began to break forth upon the horizon; | them. It was an act of a McLean in India, | a regard to the command of their Divine | had ever seen such a vast multitude assem- | till Tuesday morning at ten o'clock, when who a greg Segre 
love with the of debate. After aj as they would like them to do, that the | and on his ascension, and their return to | an indigo planter, who took under his pro- | Redeemer. (Ap lause.) The English Gov-| bled at a prayer-meeting; and that surely | he suggested it should be resumed in pub- ow abbas ied a aa eden ew ste 
touching tribgte to the late Professor Fiem- | Disruption was spent. ‘He believed no-such | Jerusalem, their bosoms swelled with strange | tection, as far as he could, the eight slaugh- | ernment might be supposed to haveme so | the signs of the times indicated a mighty | lic conference, to last from ten to twelve. aaa fen veilonn bat they..never 
ing, he concluded a very able and powerful | thing. He believed that the Disruption | emotions. But as they met from day to | tered missionaries of the American Church, | other motives influencing them in their pro- | outpouring of the Holy Spirit.” Thewri-| The motion was agreed to, and the As- E ein te pean Fe qiapoeed— Adame... 
adress amid general applause. 4 movement, as it was called, had not yet ies in the upper room—and I agree with ! and actually offered one huadred and fifty | ceedings in that country, but we can have | ter says that the services were of the most | sembly adjourned. | Fades OF aes giv 
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Providence by the Assembly 


brethren, when they paid five hundred dol- 
lars to the steamboat captain to tie up his 
Fars Cuurom.or SooTLAND AND THE 
AWAKENING.—We need make 
no spology for occupying so much space 
with the reports of the discussion of the 
 Atericati Awakening in the Free Church 
General Asseinbly:” As inthe great revival 
4 century ago, 40 pow the flame seems to be 
éxtending’. the other side of the: ocean. 
The people of God ia Britain, as we had 
before Jearned through private sources, 
were wondering at this burning bush with 
which God bas favoured us, and were mak- 
ing it the!topic:of much conversation and 
earnest r. Now it bas come up in 
the highest Church Court of the most 
Vigorous body of Christians in Scotland, 
and from the spirit manifested there is 
reason to hope that signal blessings may 
fyllo . An extraordinary epoch this revi- 
; "aul be in the Charch’s history. From 
Britain, itis not too much to expect that 
the. good .work.may be carried to the con- 
tinent of Europe. If God’s all-powerful 
Spirit. would but breathe upon the dry 
bones of that lifeless Protestantism, which 
is: the prevailing type there of the Reformed 
religion, we should soon witness another 


reformation as cheering in its results as. 


that of the sixteenth century. At any 
rate, it behoves Christians, when the special 
manifestations of Divine favour are thus 
more and more extending, to expect and 
pray for great things. Our readers will 
be much interested in the speech of the 
Rev. Dr. McLean, who is doing a good 
work in disseminating more correct views, 
in vatious matters. — | 

exchanges con- 
tinue to bring tidings of the fruits of the 
great work.-of. grace. the True 
Witness we learn that thirty-seven persons 
have been received by the session of the 
Rev. Dr. Stratton’s church at Natchez, 
Mississippi, and that many others are ex- 
pected soon to come forward. The church 
at Springfield; Ohio, of which the Rev. 
William T. Findley is pastor, some time 
since received the large accession of one 
hundred and ten. 


Deproation at SAn Francisco.—The 
handsome church edifice erected by the 
First Presbyterian Church, San Francisco, 
California, of which the Rev. Dr. William 
C. Anderson is pastor, was dedicated to the 
service of God on the 12th ult. A very 
large concourse was present. The dedica- 
tion sermon was preached by the pastor, from 
2 Chron. vi. 41, and was appropriate and 
eloquent. The Rev. Mr. Woodbridge of 
Benicia, and the Rev. John A. Anderson 
of Stockton, son of the pastor, took part in 
the services, which were throughout of 
much interest. The new church isin good 
architectural taste, and reflects credit on 
those who have erected it. We trust the 
excellent pastor may soon see it filled with 
a large and efficient congregation. 


REVIVAL AT Uprer Ocrorara, Pa.— 
This church, to which the Rev. Alexander 
Reed ministers, has been blessed with a 
gracious season of refreshing. Twenty- 
four were received on profession of their 
faith at the late communion, and some 
thirty or forty others are seeking the way 
of life. The meetings which have been 
held in this congregation have been of ex- 
traordinary interest. Among the recent 
additions, it may be mentioned, was an 
individual who was on the steamship Arctic 
when she was lost, and was rescued from 
the sinking wreck. 


Wipows’ Funp.—The fund for clergy- 
men’s widows in the Proo Mhneah of Sant_ 
land is fostered with much care, and 


___guggeste-an. example which should be much 


more generally followed in our own Church. 
Siz hundred and forty-three ministers of that 


- Church avail themselves of the benefits of 


the fund for their families after their de- 

cease. The amount of the trust-funds is at 

present $333,720 ; and twenty-three widows 

and nineteen children are at present draw- 

ing annuities, the former to the amount of 

$155 per annum, and the latter $50 per 
annum each. 

The whole amount of the invested funds 
of the Free Church is something over 
$920,000. 

Miuprr.—The Independent is so hope- 
hopelessly embittered against the American 
Tract Society as to be unable to pray “for- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.”” It urges the abo- 
lition churches to withhold all aid from it, 
and to send in their names to the Jnde- 

for the purpose, as we suppose, of 
making a future array, in showing how 
much patronage has been lost. How diffi- 
cult is a graceful submission to defeat! 


Tue Episcopat Bisnop.— We learn 
from the Episcopal journals that Dr. Bow- 
man’s election to the Episcopate of Penn- 
sylvania is regarded as a triumph of the 
High-church party, he being the candidate 
of that party. The Episcopal Recorder re- 
grets the result, and still insists that the 
Low-church have an actual majority in the 
State, This, however, seems to be contra- 

dicted by the very result of this election, 
as well as by the fact that when Dr. Bow- 
man was elected by a small majority to the 
same office in 1845, the laity refused to 
ratify his election by a vote of 55 to 87. 
Thus a change in favour of High-churchism 
seems to be in progress, since the laity now 
confirm his election by vote of 64 to 56.. 


Unrrarranismi--At the annual meet- 
ing of the ‘British: and: Foreign Unitarian 
Association, held in: Lendon, in May last, 

Rev. I 8. Porter, member from 

surly 

Unitarian ‘con jons.in all Ireland ; and 

the. Rev, H. W. Croskey of Glasgow said, 

that there were only five such congregations 
in all Scotland. The Chairman of the 

Association remarked, ‘‘That he congratu- 

Caits fhe assembly on the fact that the 


nitarian, body offered an avenue of escape } 


to:members of every other religious. com- 


Singular; that ‘eo few in Ireland and 
Scotland stiould feel constrained to take ad- 


vantage of so liberal an asylum ! 


munity;:and offered an asylum for free.| 


by ah 
which the author has. an 


Abas his sanction, and that the 
not done him injustice. Wehave 


postpone our |; Cism:,of the, discourse; neither our space 
nor the merits of > 
werreant this. . Nor; do we make these re- 


marks with avy. special. view to Mr. Beech- 
er himeelf, for unless he has been greatly 
slandered,* so much. is notoriety his god, 
that he is pleased to be noticed in any way 
in the’ newspapers, and would rather be 
abused even, than let alone. We merely 
wish to express an opinion ofthe character 
and tendencies of such preaching, chiefly as 
| indicative of the downward proclivities 
amongst the Congregationalists, of which 
so much has of late beensaid. 

- There could hardly have been any sin- 
gle discourse by which it would have been 
practicable to form a more fair and just judg- 
ment of the preacher’s views, inasmuch as 
his theme necessarily involves the very 
fundamentals of the gospel. The text is, 
«Come unto me all ye that labour,” &. 
and specially the words, «Take my yoke 
upon you,” &c. his topic “Giving the con- 
sent of the whole mind,” or in other terms, 
the sinner’s consecration to Christ and 
enlistment in his service. The discourse 
evinces ingenuity, a certain sort of shrewd- 
ness, a tact for illustration, though some- 
times carried to such an extreme as to 
smother the truth in the illustration, and a 
decided Iabouring after oddity and effect. 
But whatever deficiencies may be found 
in it, judged according to rhetorical stand- 
ards, these are nothing compared with the 
paramount deficiency as to the substan- 
tive matter. We do not hesitate to say 
that the gospel is wholly ignored. We are 
aware that it may be plead that a preacher 
cannot give his people a whole system of 
theology in every sermon, or that the most 
evangelical ministers sometimes preach ser- 
mons in which there is but little of the 
gospel; but this is a very different matter 
from preaching on the very fundamental 
themes of the gospel, and leaving the gos- 
pel out. From beginning to end this 
sermon is nothing more than mere self- 
salvation. The veriest rationalist could 
not object to the entire process by which 
‘¢ giving the consent of the whole mind” is 
set forth. Throughout, the sinner is sim- 
ply stimulated to a species of self-reliance— 
to the utter disregard of the grace of God. 
The work, step-by step, is to be his own; 
done by himself, and in his own strength. 
The agency of the Holy Spirit is not alluded 
to, nor is there the slightest intimation that 
such a thing is necessary. The sinner 
must just stand up in his own manliness, 
resist his sins, do his duty, take up the 
cross, which he will find lighter than he an- 
ticipated, and be sure that he gets a ma- 
jority of his faculties on the right side— 
a very extraordinary mental philosophy, 
by the way, is here revealed—and then all 
will be well. 

The whole tone and spirit of the sermon 
is in accordance with the foregoing charac- 
teristics. There is nothing of brokenness 
of heart, nothing of humiliation or unwor- 
thiness, nothing of the need of the blood 
of the cross to wash away sin, nothing of 
clinging to Christ as the only hope and 
trust, nothing of reliance on the promises 
and the grace of God, nothing of that old 
wine of the gospel, so cheering alike to 
experienced believers and to new-born souls. 
In fact, there is nothing in it which might 
not have come from an out-and-out Uni- 
tarian. The sermon might have been 
preached in any Unitarian church in Bos- 
ton, just as well as in the Plymouth church, 
Brooklyn. The author, in one of his taste- 
ful and elegant figures, has defined doc- 
trine as “the skin of truth set up and 
stuffed,” but, unhappily, he has not here 
given his hearers so much as the skin. — 

We are aware that it is Mr. Beecher’s 
custom, in his entire satisfaction with him- 
self, and his own way of doing things, 
to sneer at “orthodoxy” and those who 
preach it, and to teach that truth must be 
set forth under a new phase, in order to 
arrest attention and do its work. But, 
unfortunately for him and his theory and 
practice, there isa Spurgeon. The latter 
has attracted far more attention, and from 
all ranks, and drawn far greater crowds, 
than the Brooklyn notoriety; and yet there 
is no living preacher who promulgates, in 
a more thorough and uncompromising man- 
Der, Wwe duvuiuce, at whiok 
Mr. Beecher is pleased to curl his flexile 
lip. The plain fact of the matter is, that 
the one preaches the gospel, and the other 
preaches a diluted rationalism. Casting 
contempt on the time-honoured theology, 
which has been the life and sustenance of 
God’s beloved in all ages, and substituting 
for it such miserable stuff as this, is giving 
the children a stone when they are perish- 
ing for bread. The fruits, in the long run, 
it requires no prophetic vision to foresee. 
It is stated in the course of the sermon 
that some two hundred or more have lately 
been added to the author’s church; upon 
the platform he here lays down we do not 
see why it might not as easily have been 
two thousand. We are free to say, that 
this being taken as a fair sample, if Mr. 
Beecher preaches the gospel, we do not 
know what the gospel is, and the Church 
of God, in its long history, has not known 
what itis. Our Congregational brethren, 
however, see things in a different light. 
As we have said before, our present remarks 
are with reference to that point. We have 
heard much of the downward tendencies 
amongst them; here is another proof of 
it. Whether the fundamental principles 
of the gospel cannot be set aside negatively, 
as well as by a positive teaching of error, is 
a question which many of them do not 
seem to ponder. From the present aspects 
of the green tree, there will be a sorrowful 
time when it comes to the dry... 

For the information of our readers we 
herewith subjoin an extract from the ser- 
mon, which may serve as a sample as to 
matter, style, and tone. It might be 
entitled, «Conversion phrenologically con- 
sidered.” 


Let me illustrate a little more. When a 
clear view is given of what it is to hold one’s 
soul and life like Christ’s, when this view is 
raised up before the mind, the question is put 
to every one of the several departments : 
‘Shall Christ rule over you? 

The Intellect says, ‘“‘It is reasonable and 


“How do you vote?” 
‘<I acquiesce with the decision of the Intel- 
lect: I shall go with that, whichever way it 


| boy do, you voter" Con: 


and then responds, “It is right, it ts just; I 

“« Veneration. how do you vote ?” 

go for it?” 

** Benevolence, how do you vote?” 

“I go for .it?” 

All the top part of the head, and general- 
ly all the front part, will go for it; but back 
of these stands that very impudent member of 
every man’s household, Self-esteem. 
“« How do you vote?” It is very doubtful 
how that is going. But sup , 88 in some 
‘men, it is feeble, and says, ‘I will submit ; I 
'won’t make trouble.” Then next to this is 


Approbativeness. 
“ How are you going to vote?” Suppose in 


‘production ‘would: 


right; I vote ‘yes.’”” The Imagination isasked, 


Pride dog always go in partnership.” 
Now y this! yon have clear sweep; 
— Intellect, Baaevolence, Vemeration, Self-es- 


eens, Approbmtiveness ;—a ‘clear majority ! 
“Twon't!” Iwon't!” 
* And I won’t!”’ 
“Combativeness!” 
* And I won't!” 

Avi, here are the Passions—“ Ilow do you 
vote ?’ 


‘Ab! the vote may be taken, and 


ot 


fe has nat the force yet, by a good deal; 


bribed the Passions so that they will not do 
anything against him. He begins to feel a 
considerable degree of impulse and strength. 
_ But sup the man says to all the facul- 
ties, “Look here! if instead of obliging me to 
drag you as mere weights, why won’t you put 
out a little of your peculiar strength, Ghd 
work with me?” One says, perhaps, “I will,” 
and another, and another; till, by-and-by, the 
man comes into that state in which Under- 
standing, Imagination, the Moral Feelings, 
the Affections, all go heartily for Christ; and 
the Selfish Interests and the Passions begin 
also in some degree to work in the same di- 
rection. Now the man has got a harmonious 
mind. Alli the faculties have now united in 
one direction, and although there may be 
force of circumstances that will push them 
back, (for I don’t mean that the man has be- 
come eo) yet he has secured unanimity 
in the council-chamber. He has received the 
consent of all the mind’s faculties. Now there 
will be momentum, breadth, and power; and 
although there will be great things to over- 
come, yet the greatest difficulty is already 
overcome. When a man has the consent of 
his own soul, in all its voting parts, to act 
according to the law of Christ Jesus, the 
reat first work is done; and except it be thus 
one, almost everything else will be hard. 


And this is the gospel, is it? And this 
the preacher who holds up to ridicule the 
ministrations of the most bonoured and de- 
voted men of God! Verily, “people who 
live in glass houses should take care how 


they throw stones.” 


A CORRECTION. 


N our issue of the 5th inst., we copied 
from the Presbyterian Herald some 


statement of doctrine made by the <Ameri- 
can Presbyterian. Not aware that our co- 
temporary of Philadelphia had a Western 
namesake, we presumed that the reference 
of the Herald was to it, and thus were led 
into an error, for which we make all due 
amends. Weare really glad to know that 
our neighbour was not the sinner in this 
case, while we regret to learn that in the 


West, there is a journal of such large and 


significant name, which is propagating such 
grievous error. 

The American Presbyterian, which reads 
us 80 serious a lecture on “false accusa- 
tion,” must surely have known that we had 
not designedly misrepresented the matter. 
Integrity aside such a course, where the 
means of detection were so certain, would 
have been nothing short of fatuity. The 
mistake, however, is now rectified, and our 
contemporary will permit us to say, that 
such errors are natural, where two journals 
claim the same name, and it must already 
have experienced, as we certainly have, the 
confusion incident to its coming into our 
very street, and assuming, at least, a part 
of our long established name. The post- 
office often mistakes the one for the other, 
and correspondents also; and we should not 
‘be surprised, if, at some future time, the 
American Presbyterian should be charged 


The Presbyterian, which should demand 
from it an earnest disclaimer. 


WANT OF CANDOUR. 


HE Congregational Herald charges us 
with want of candour in the comments 

we made on an article of a correspondent 
of that paper, charging the doctrines of 
grace as held by Dr. Griffin as being 
‘‘tainted,”’ and as leading to Unitarianism. 
It is not said we misrepresented the facts 
in the case, but that we did not exonerate 
the editor from complicity, by stating that 


Griffin’s Lectures, and that we charged the 
erratic views of the writer of the article on 
the “modern school of Congregationalism.” 
Now, we should be- sorry to do injustice to 
the editor of the Herald, and if he really 
disclaims affinity with the objectionfble 
article, we so far hold him acquitted; and 
yet we think it strange and unusual, that 
without a word of dissent at the time, he 
should publish so injurious a tirade against 
orthodoxy. In this he certainly did assume 
a responsibility. In speaking of the ‘mo- 
dern school of Congregationalism,” we cer- 
tainly did not intend to bring any accusa- 
tion against the ‘old school of Congrega- 
tionalists,” which we respect; but against 
those innovators upon the good old way, 
who are so justly and severely dealt with 
by the Boston Recorder. It was not the 
core, but the excrescence, of Congregation- 
alism that we referred to. 


DEGRADATION OF CONGRESS. 


UR national Congress, and more especi- 
ally the Senate, is fast losing its hold 
on public respect. We remember the time 
when the American Senate, comprising 
great statesmen and perfect gentlemen, 
commanded even veneration; but who ven- 
erates it now? SBullyism and coarseness 
too often characterize its proceedings. Pot- 
houses would be disgraced by some of the 
events there transpiring of late. And 
then the duelling farces which have been 
enacted! for farces they are, however 
tragical may betheir portents. One hon- 
ourable Senator styles another a thief, and 
then comes a challenge; but, most oppor- 
tunely, friends interfere, and ascertain that 
there is a sense in which a man may be 
inoffensively charged as a thief, and both 
parties are satisfied and shake hands. 
Another honourable man brands his fellow- 
honourable as a liar; but here again inter- 
posing friends find in their vocabulary a 
soft meaning to the word, and the difficulty 
is amicably settled, although the national 
honour is disgraced. Congressional duels, 
it is said, are next to an impossibility. In 
one point of view this is a matter to be 
thankful for; but ir enese- gue. 
tlemen were only left to the necessity to 
fight, would there not be more courtesy in 
debate? If they were persuaded that a 
real and actual danger was to be incurred 
when they give gross and vulgar license to 
their speech, they would bully less. Now, 
however, being well assured that no pistols 
will be required, they brave all other con- 
sequences, even that of public contempt. 
When shall we, or shall we ever, see better 
times, when our national legislature shall 
be reformed? 


“Well, concent, if 


the head may. have the iy» bus 


just and pointed remarks On an erroneous 


with some ‘ultra’ orthodox article from. 


terian, has the following: 


the sanie language. Now, two.) 

sand miles apart, and yet 14 almost everp-eathor 
embly, and in many of 
two agree, using the very sai "2 


The implication in the foregoing is that 
we have not only uséd the reports of the 
Witness without acknowledgment, but that 
ils of direct falsehood in the 
d expressly for the Pres- 
there is any human being 
character, that can read the 
id the two papers, and believe what 
e paragraph intimates, we here- 
with Agree to send him the Presbyterian 
fregof charge for the remainder of his life. 
The truth is, that at the outset it was not 
our intention to pursue our usual course in 
having a separate Report made, but as soon 
as we had seen the Witness’s Reports of the 
first day, we concluded that, for various 
reasons, they would not answer our purpose. 
Our first day’s Report, embracing, how- 
ever, only about one-third of a column, was 
hence necessarily made up from recollec- 
tion, aided by the Witness and the daily 
papers; and it is barely possible that, on 
some subsequent occasion, a véty small 
fragment of their reports may have -been 
introduced into ours; but this mijet: have 
been a very insignificant matter, inasmuch 
as our own Reports were written inde- 
pendently of all others, and almost uni- 
formly sealed up and se&t off hefore the 
Daily Witness was issued: The two sets 
of Reports had no connection. Any 
reader of common intelligence will not 
need to be told this. As to the Wit- 
ness’s Reports, we believed that the editor 
did all that could be expected ¢ him in 
the circumstances, and have had no dispo- 
sition, in any way, to detract from the 
credit he deserves; but quite the contrary. 
We still think so well of him thst we feel 
persuaded that when he has lopked into 
this matter properly, he will see that he has 
been in error. | 


byterian.”’ 


GRAVE-DIGGERS. 


T has been obvious for some time past 
that the Independent’s clique of des- 
tructives would be satisfied with nothing 
less than the demolition of 
Tract Society, unfess it cou ndere® 
subservient to their abolition purposes. <A 
correspondent of that paper of last week 
now openly avows this. His doctrine is 
that ‘‘no institution, Christian or educa- 
tional, is fit to stand unchanged, a century, 
or a half, or even a quarter of a century.” 
After other twaddle of the same sort, he 
Says: 

‘The American Tract Society of thirty years 
ago is the same Society that is grins > The 
Tract Society of thirty years ago ought to be 
in its grave, and the Tract Society of to-day 
the same Society resurrected, having put on 
its new and glorified form. The present So- 
ciety, since it is not destined to dig its own 
grave before the millennial day, and since it 
has notin it the principle of nor of 
metamorphosis, let us dig its grave by with- 
holding from it its support, that we may erect 
another institution in its place, which shall 
meet the wants of the age.” 


It is comforting to observe that these 
progressives are thus quickening their speed. 
The faster they go the sooner they will 
reach the end of the road. In their efforts 
to dig the grave of the Tract Stciety, they’ 
are very effectually digging thei: own. 


HOTEL HOSPITALITIES. 


N addition to the munificent bospitalities 
‘of the New Orleans hotels to the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, there are 
numerous instances in which the members 
on their way to and from the meeting, re- 
ceived the same generous treatment from 
hotel proprietors. An intelligent and great- 
ly esteemed ruling elder from one of our 
Northern State capitals, said tous in New 
Orleans, that some mention ought to be 
made of the many kindnesses of this sort 
which had been shown, and stated as an in- 
stance that at Selma, Alabama, where he 
and a number of others had spent the Sab- 
bath, the landlord would receive no com- 
pensation. The subjoined shows the gener- 
ous things done at Memphis. ‘We under- 


this house. : 
GAYOSO HOUSE, 
Memphis, Tenn , May 24, 1858. 

A meeting of the clerical delegates return- 
ing from the recent General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, was held in the parlour 
of the Gayoso House, at which the Rev. N. 
Hewit, DD. of Connecticut, was called to the 
chair, and the Rev. W. E. Schenck of Phila- 
delphia, was appointed Secretary. 

On motion of Rev. J. E. Rockwell of Brook- 
lyn, seconded by the Rev. Dr. Green of Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, it was : 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of 
the meeting be tendered to the proprietor of 
the Gayoso House for his generous and muni- 
ficent hospitality freely and gratuitously ex- 
tended to us as ministers of the l. 

Resolved, That the bountiful and elegant 

rovisions which have been made for the com- 
ort of travellers at this house, are such as will, 
we trust, secure to the proprietor a full and 
rich return from the public, to whom we cor- 
dially commend the Hotel as a pleasant home. 
N. Hewirt, D.D., Chairman. 
W. E. Scuenck, Seeretary. 


BEWARE. 


TTEMPTS have of late been made, 
with some success, to suppress in the 
cities of New York, Philadelphia, and some 
of the towns in Massachusetts, nefarious 
and fraudulent schemes not only to rob, but 
corrupt, the thoughtless and inconsiderate 
inhabitants of rural districts. The one by 
the circulation of lottery schemes, holding 
out the inducements of splendid prizes. 
These schemes are most widely circulated 
by mail; they represent lotteries and draw- 
ings which never had an existence, and 
many thousands of dollars have been sent 
from all parts of. the country to purchase 
tickets, by which the unprincipled origina- 
tors of the scheme havebeenenriched. The 
whole is an artfully concocted plan of rob- 
bery. 

The other scheme, appealing to corrupt 
human nature, sends specimens of obscene 
pictures by wail to all the country towns, 
and offering a great variety of such obsceni- 
ties for cash sent by mail. 
offices a large correspondence has been 
found, compromising to the character of 
the writers, who little d of, 
posure. 
any of our readers of countenancing such 
iniquity, it may-be well to:put them on 
their guard, lest their dependents and chil- 
dren should be entrapped. «~~ 

We would take occasion td guard them 
also against the loss of their money in giv- 
ing heed to quack advertisements, in which. 
great cures are promised for ¢ small sum 
sent by mail. These are, for the most part, 
mere tricks of sharpers. Pretended book- 
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purchasers who will send cash by mail, aod 
thus heen defrauded. pur- 
you are dealing not 


many have | 
asing; see ‘to it that 


ion. Flaming circulars are always 
money, it is better to have some guarantee 
- SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


(Ow Monday, 7th inst., the Rev. George 
: McQueen and ‘Mrs. McQueen of the 


gle” for the west coast of Africa. Mr. 
and Mrs. McQueen have been on a visit to 
this country for the restoration of their 
health, and now go back to their chosen 
field recruited and strengthened, and hope- 
ful if God may spare them, to labour long 
for benighted Africa. Parting from parents 
and friends is one of the incidents of mis- 
sionary consecration in almost every case; 
but in addition, this dear brother and sis- 
ter have left behind them their only and 
infant babe. They should have, and we 
believe will have, the sympathies and pray- 
ers of the Church on their and its behalf, 
and that their labours may be prospered to 
the conversion of souls. 

The Rev. Albert Bushnell and Mrs. Bush- 
nell of the Gaboon Mission, in connection 
with the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, and two ladies for the 
mission near Sierra Leone in connection with 
the American Missionary Association, sail- 
ed in the same vessel. A large number of 
Christian friends assembled on board to say 
‘‘farewell,’’ and commend these brethren 
and sisters to His keeping, who commands 
the winds and the waves, and they obey 
him. 

On Monday, 14th inst., the Rev. Samuel 
M. Sharpe of Steubenville Presbytery, and 
Mrs. Sharpe sailed in the brig “« Winthrop” 
for Santa Martha, to join the mission at 
Bogota, New Grenada. Mr. Sharpe is a son 
of one of the ruling elders of Steubenville 
Second church, and his wife is daughter 
of the Rev. J. M. Jamieson, formerly of | 
the Lodiana Mission; she was born on 
missionary ground, and returned with her 
father from India about a year since. We 
trust this young brother and sister, and 
their work, may not be forgotten at a throne 
of grace. 

AMERICAN CHAPEL IN PARIS. 


‘THE chapel which the Americans in 
Paris have been erecting for some 
time past has been dedicated, and is now, 
as we. are happy to learn, filled from 
Gabbath to Sebbath with worshippers. 
We have long been of opinion that 
there should be some house of worship 
where our countrymen could assemble in 
the French capital, whither so many of 
them are accustomed to resort, and that it 
has been rather a reflection upon American 
Christians that they have not provided 
some such safeguard and counteracting 
influence against the temptations to which 
our fellow-countrymen in Paris are exposed. 
The present chapel is under the care of the 
American and Foreign Christian Union, 
and the Rev. Mr. Seeley, the minister, is 
in part sustained by them. 
A correspondent of one of the secular 
papers, who was present at the dedication, 
thus speaks of it: 


I arrived here on Thursday evening, with 
the intention of leaving on Saturday morn- 
ing, but, hearing of the expected dedication, 
(of the American chapel,) at once resolved to 
remain, to be present at the service. Ilaving 
attended the first meeting ever called in this 
city in reference to the building of an Ameri- 
can church, at which some five or six met in 
the parlour of an American gentleman then 
resident in Paris, and having ever since taken 
a lively interest in the enterprise, it was with 
no ordinary feelings of pleasure I found my- 
self again in this great metropolis, so unex- 
pectedly to be present at the completion and 
dedication of this house of God—of this our 
home in a foreign land. 

The Americans cordially responded to the 
invitation publicly given, and it was cheering 
to see them pouriug into the aisles long be- 
fore the appointed hour arrived. At three 
o’clock every seat was filled, and chairs had 
to be introduced into the aisles. The coup 
@’ wil from the choir loft was truly gratifying. 
The eye at once took in the beautiful gothic 
proportions of the building; the chaste pulpit 
of carved oak, with its crimson velvet cushion; 
the crimson tapestried pulpit stairs, as also 
the space in front of the pulpit, the seats 
tastefully covered with crimson damask; the 
high gothic windows with their partially 
stained glass; the splendid organ; and, to 
crown all, the full worshipping assembly of 
our American countrymen. Altogether, it 
was a scene which filled the soul with joy and 
thanksgiving. 

The pulpit was occupied by the pastor, 


Rae, Mr Patt a 
| Cassin: ‘while the pastors, of 


De 
astors, of whom 
some forty were invited, filled the space in 
front of the pulpit, within the railing. * * 

Mr. Seeley’s sermon was no ordinary effort, 
and I felt proud of this representative of our 
American pulpit. After the sermon, he called 
upon several of the French pastors by name 
to address the audience, and, among them, 
“Grandpierre,” ‘‘Fischi Schadeic,” ascended 
the pulpit, and in a few brief but stirring sen- 
tences, expressed their congratulations to their 
American brethren, and their joy at having 
another evangelical church opened in their 
midst. Altogether, the exercises partook of 
American spirit and fervour, and seemed a 
transplanting of what we were accustomed to 
in our native land. 

And now let those who have so liberally 
subscribed for the erection of this place of 
worship pray that God will fill it with Avs 
holy presence, that it may prove in all future 
times not only a resting-place for the wanderer 
from his fatherland, but a birth-place of many 
ne to be transferred to their Father’s house 
above. 


A Goop Man Departep.—The Rev. 
Robert Philip of Dalton, Eogland, died on 
the Ist of May last, in the sixty-seventh 
As a preacher, he was 
sound and evangelical, but was not distin- 
guished as a popularspeaker. By his pen, 
however, he has left his impress on the 
Church and world. The American Chris- 
tian will not readily forget a series of 
excellent little books, under the titles of 
Marthas,” “The Marys,” «The 
Hannahs,” Lydias,” &c., from his 
diligent and earnest pen. 


PRESBYTERIANISM AN ALTERNATIVE.— 
A correspondent of the Boston Recorder, 
from Chicago, Illinois, refers to a Congre- 
gationalist church in that city, which, as a 
new enterprise, was favoured by the other 
churches of that denomination, until it was 
ascertained that they were a little too Cal- 
vinistic and orthodox for the general senti- 
‘ment prevailing there, when they were 
treated with coolness, and aid was with- 
held.. The writer says: 


The Congregationalists here look coldly on 
this. church, because it is really, what they 
are in profession, orthodox; and if a Council 
of them should be called, it is probable that 
they would advise it to disband, and in that | 
case itis very probable that tney wiit nvt tuhe 
the advice, but pass over to the Presbyterians 
—an alternative that they would gladly avoid; 
but as less painful than the surrender of a 
work in which their hearts are so deeply en- 
i This is one of the waysin which Pres- 
byterianism is thriving at the expense of Con- 
gregationalism, and in which our laxer breth- 
ern here are grasping the shadow and losing 
the substance. They think that by lowering 
the standard of doctrine and opening wide 
the doors of fellowship, they are hastening the 
increase of the body. But they are excluding 
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A Casz.—The Rev. Mr. Sher- 
man, a Congregational minister of a town 
in Connecticut, lately baptized a woman on 
profession of her faith, who had previously 
been baptized, in adult life, by an Episoco- 
pal minister, upon whose ministrations she 
had been accustomed to attend. 


forth some severe animadversions from the 


‘| Episcopal press, defends himself on the 


ground that the woman in question. pro- 
fessed to have been recently converted in 


connection with his church, and that when 


she was baptized by the Episcopal minister 
she had no faith ; and hence that her bap- 
tism was a mere empty form. and invalid. 
Mr. Sherman alleges that he did not intend 
to repudiate the ministerial acta of his Epis- 
copal brother, but that if the person had 
been baptized forty times, under the same 
mistake of her faith, by Congregational 
clergymen, he would have administered the 
ordinance just the same. This seems to us 
to be novel doctrine, and calculated to do 
mischief. No minister, unless he claims 
omniscience, can ever on this principle be 
sure that he is administering the ordinance 
validly. This same woman mayclaim a third, 
fourth, and fiftieth baptism on the same 
pretence, and thus bring the ordinance itself 
into contempt. 

A Prosperous CHurcu.—The Central 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, of which 
the Rev. Henry Steele Clarke, D.D., is pas- 
tor, received to the communion on last Sab- 
bath, thirty persons on profession of their 
faith, and a number more are under serious 
impressions. Dr. Clarke has been much 
encouraged in his labours in Philadelphia. 
During his pastorate of six years, no com- 
munion season has passed without addi- 
tions from the world, and the aggregate of 
admissions on examination and certificate 
in that time is two hundred and eighty. 
The church is entirely out of debt, and the 
income exceeds the expenses. 


A Butwark.—The Banner of the Cross, 
in speaking of the Episcopal Church, says: 
‘<It is no exaggeration to say it has proved 
a strong bulwark of sound doctrine in this 
land.”” As the editor does not back his 
assertion by any proof, it may be allowable 
in us to refer to the general disregard in 
that Church to the Calvinistic Articles 
which it professes, its well known Armin- 
ianism, its corrosive Puseyism, and its pro- 
clivity to Popery, as proof of its conserva- 
tism of ‘sound doctrine.” 


CREDULITY OF UNBELIEF.—<“ Charles 
II., hearing Vossius, a celebrated free- 
thinker, repeating some incredible stories 
‘about the: Chinese, said: This is-a very 
strange man. He believes every thing but 
the Bible.” 

How just the sarcasm! True to the 
present time. Thousands who will scout 
at the credible evidence by which the 
Christian revelation is sustained, will not 
hesitate to swallow with the utmost creduli- 
ty, the incredible follies and lies of clair- 
voyance, animal magnetism, spiritualism, so 
absurdly called, and Mormon revelations. 
The religion of the Bible is rejected not be- 
cause it taxes human faith too strongly, but 
because it is too uncongenial with human 
depravity. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE 
The Free Church of Scotland maintains its 
character for liberality. During the past 
year the following collections were made : 
$551,270 
- 234,480 

462,780 
- 283,880 


Sustentation Fund, - 

Building Fund, - 
Congregational Fund, - - 
Missions and Education, - 
Miscellaneous, - - 126,930 


Total, - - - $1,659,340 


CHANGE.—B. Fuller Esq., 
has retired from the editorial chair he had 
occupied in conducting the North Caro- 
lina Presbyterian. It is henceforth to be 
occupied by the Rev. Willis L. Miller, who, 
with Rev. George McNeill, will conduct 
the paper. Mr. Miller has our greetings. 


For the Presbyterian. 


General Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, 


Messrs Editors—This venerable body held 
its annual session in Eden, Randolph county, 
Illinois, May27thtoJune 6th. Its meetings 
were fully attended, all the Presbyteries 
being represented except that of Saharunpur 
in North India. Reports of Presbyteries on 
Slate Ul iclipiva scpreseuted the vun- 
gregations of : 
cious revival now enjoyed by the churches. 
They also indicated a harmonious and peace- 
ful condition of the Church, with considera- 
ble progress over the land. The Foreign, 
Jewish and Domestic Missionary operations 
of the Synod were prospering, and no abate- 
ment in the pecuniary resources of the 
Boards had resulted from the commercial 
embarrassments of the country. 

Synod directed a new Presbytery to be 
organized in the British Provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, by the 
ministerial members resident there, with 
ruling elders,—the cause under the care 
of Synod being highly prosperous in these 
regions. 

A proposal was made, by the Synods of 
the Associate Reformed and Associate 
Presbyterian Churches, to General Synod 
to join with them in the union they have 
now formed. This was respectfully, and 
with much unanimity declined, the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church thus declaring 
her resolution to remain as she is, and to do 
her own work in good feeling with all the 
other tribes of the New Testament Israel. 

Measures were also taken by Synod to 
establish on a firm basis her Theological 
Seminary in Philadelphia. The Rev. Dr. 
McLeod of New York, was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Theology, and the Rev. Dr. Black 
of Pittsburgh, Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture, and Church History and Government. 

It being a novel thing to witness the pro- 
ceedings of a numerous church court, in 
the distant locality to which Synod had 
gone, great interest was excited by the 
meeting in the community. The large 
church was constantly crowded by attentive 
spectators, and the communion season 
which Synod observed on the Sabbath, was 
a day of great solemnity. All felt that 
God’s Holy Spirit was among them in his 
reviving power. M. D. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The address of Rev. James Clark, D.D., is 
1619 Green street, Philadelphia. 

The post office address of Rev. Thomas P. 
Johnstun, is changed from Bucyrus, Ohio, to 
Lima, Allen county, Ohio. 

The Rev. John Smalley has changed his 
field of labour from Butler, Pennsylvania, to 
Central Iowa. Correspondents are requested 
to address him at Waverly, Beaver county, 
Iowa. 

The post office address of the Rev. E. G. 
Little is changed to North Middleborough, 
Plymouth county, Massachusetts. 


sellers also bold out great inducements to 


the sounder materials in exchange for wood, | 
hay, and stubble, | 


call to Jamesburg, New Jersey. 


~ 


ANOTHER ASSEMBLY TOURIST. 


“Mr. Sherman whose course has called | — 


be 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PAESBYTERIAR.] 
Natural Shot-towers — Cairo and its Bills— 
Protracted’ Meeting—A Five Handred 
Dollare Paid for Privilege of Keeping the 
Providence — Interesting Communion—Im-.} 
pressive Scene—Two Conversions. 
1a, Upward bound 

Messrs. Editors—Although one of your 
number has written avery interesting series 
of letters upon his journey to and from the 
General Assembly, perhaps a brief notice of 
another route, and of some other scenes, con- 
nected with the gathering together of this 
great annual convocation, will not be unac 
ceptable to you and your readers. 
Your present correspondent was one of some 
sixty of the members of the Assembly whose 
lines of travel converged upon St. Louis, and 
who, from that port, sailed in the steamer 
City of Memphis, Captain Kounts, on Wed- 
nesday, April 28th. Some of us had arrived 
in St. Louis on the Saturday previous, and 
spent the Sabbath in that young, but wonder- 
fully precocious city, serving the pulpits of 
our Presbyterian brethren. 

We had expected to set forth on our journey 
on Monday at noon; and had taken passage 
in the splendid line-boat that bears the name 
of your city; but somehow the Sheriff of New 
Orleans had so violent an “attachment” for the 
afuresaid vessel that he would not let her 
leave that city until his “‘attachment’’ met with 
some sort of reciprocity; and the consequence 
was that, instead of starting on Monday, we 
had to wait till Wednesday, and did not get to 
New Orleans, as was our purpose, before the 
Sabbath. 

The day was bright and beautiful, the river 
at high flood, the vegetation of the shores 
quite in advance of what we had in our own 
Pennsylvania. Our company proved to be of 
the most intelligent and agreeable kind, and 
the prospect (which was realized) of an agree- 
able voyage was most flattering. 

Of St. Louis, whence our voyage began, most 
of your readers have some knowledge. It is 
an index of the rapid advance of our country, 
and of the energy of our Anglo-Saxon race. 
Thirty years ago it was an inconsiderable 
town, now it numbers one hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand inhabitants. In 1762 all the 
territory on the right (Eastern) bank of the 
Mississippi was ceded by France to England; 
but France still claimed the left bank, and all 
its vast domain, and in that same year a 
French company was chartered, with exclu- 
sive right of trade with the savages of Mis- 
souri. At the head of an armament, designed 
to carry out the objects of this company, was 
placed M. Laclede Ligueste, who, with a large 
supply of merchandize, ascended from New 
Orleans, came to the little village of St. Gene- 
vieve, the only civilized settlement in all that 
vast region, and thence commenced his ex- 
plorations, and, after a careful examination of 
the country, fixed upon the site of St. Louis 
as the most desirable for a village. This was 
in November, 1763, and in the following Feb- 
ruary he sent Chateau with thirty men to 
build a shed to shelter the goods, and in April 
Laclede himself arrived, laid out the plan of a 
village, called it St. Louis, after Louis XV., 
built a house, and thus founded, unwittingly, 
one of the greatest cities of America. 

But although Gallic in its origin, the Pro- 
testant Anglo-Saxon race has made it what it 
is, and will continue to extend its already vast 
commerce and arts. Its locale is very much 
like Philadelphia, and with its Chestnut, 
Walnut, Market, and Pine streets, one might 
almost fancy himself in the city of Penn. It 
is a beautiful and bustling city. Its levee is a 
wonderful place. The representive world 
seems to be there. All languages, all sorts of 
men, all sorts of animals, all sorts of vehicles, 
‘all sorts of merchandize, all sorts of things 
may there be seen. Here sre boats of vast 
dimensions, ships indeed, that meet at this 
place from points thousands of miles apart. 
There is one just arrived from St. Josephs, 
and the mouth of the Yellow Stone; and yon- 
der is another from New Orleans. These 
ports are, by the rivers, four thousand seven 
hundred miles apart. How vast our country! 
and if this city continues to be the great 
entrepot, how vast will be her commerce! 

I would like to tell of the public institu- 
tions of this young metropolis; its churches, 
its Mercantile Library Association, with its 
magnificent suite of buildings, and library of 
more than fourteen thousand volumes, and 
paintings, and statuary, and spacious halls, 
its vast warehouses, its schools and colleges, 
and other matters of interest; but I will not 
claim space at present, but hurry on down the 
vast “Father of Waters.” 

The left (western) bank of the Mississippi 
is for some one hundred fifty miles bluff, z. e. 
skirted by bold hills, and much of it by per- 
pendicular rock. Sometimes the perpendicu- 
lar rock rises in columnar grandeur for hun- 
dreds of feet in height, worn most singularly 
into shapes, which a slight effort of imagina- 
tion can convert into pillars and castellated 
towers. These are sometimes bare, and stand 
out in naked grandeur; but are in many places 
climbed and festooned by wild ivy and other 
creeping vines, that lend a softening grace to 
the stern features of the precipice. Here and 
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apend ogr.Sabbath at Providence, and that 
Presbytery of our own denomination (Central 
Mississippt) should have been in session; and 
that it should be Communion Sabbath in the 
Presbyterian church. It was srranged that 


brother Galbraith should preach to the hands 
and déck passengers aboard, and the rest of us 


should go ashore and join in celebrating our 


Lord’s death. The “natives” seemed aston- 

ished that a first-class line steamer should lie 
by at their village a whole Sabbath. What 

could it mean? The like has never occurred 

before! ‘Who are all them folks that’s stopped 

here in that ar boat?” inquired a long legged, 

aguish looking chap, who had hung himeelf 
astride of a very small male, near the levee, 

and was gazing in wonder at the column of 
ladies and black qoats, as we defiled past bim 

to the church—“ Who on airth are they? and 

stopped a Sunday too?” “ Why,” replied an 

important looking dapper little man who stood 

near, ‘‘ Them’s the Presbyterian preachers from 

the north, going down to Orleans, to fix up 

this nigger question.” “Well,” replied he of 

the mule, “Ef they’ll on’y fix up that ar ques- 

tion, I'll jine ’em—blamed ef I don’t.” 

The stopping of the boat, and the object of 

it soon spread through the village; and al- 

though “a crevasse” below the place had sub- 

merged the country and prevented a portion of 

the congregation from getting to church, the 

villagers and some from the country were there, 

curiosity no doubt increasing the turn-out, and 

with the addition of our boat’s company filled 
the neat and tasteful place of worship fuller 

(as we were told) than it ever was before. Mr, 

Painter of Missouri preached the sermon; Mr. 

Wurts administered the sacrament of baptism 

to an infant and an adult, and received some 

to the communion on profession; Dr. Hoge dis- 
pensed the elements of the Lord’s Supper, in- 


| troduced by the venerable father Lawrence; 


and Dr. Junkin of Pennsylvania made the 
closing address. 

It was one of the most unique, solemn, and 
impressive scenes your correspondent ever 
witnessed. The venerable and beloved Hoge 
declared that he scarcely ever enjoyed a 
sweeter communion. In the closing address, 
the speaker alluded to the circumstances in 
which we were placed in terms that seemed to 
impress with melting power that crowded 
auditory. “The providence of God,” said he, 
“that, in this village of Lake Providence, on 
the shore of the mighty Mississippi, has ar- 
ranged this impressive scene, is one of those 
that might not be witnessed again in he 
lapse of a century.” The like never occurred 
before, and may never occur again. One hun- 
dred ministers and elders, with other Christian 
friends, representing thirteen different States 
and one territory, unexpectedly to themselves 
and to this community, brought here, ander 
these solemn circumstances! When we bar- 
gained with our captain to stop when holy 
time commenced, we could not foresee that our 
Sabbath would be spent here, in this sweet 
village, with a house of God open, and a ta- 
ble of the Lord spread for us! But thusa 
kind Lord has ordered it. And what an un- 
wonted scene is here! The alive union 
assembled around the table of our Lord, 
holding sweet fellowship. I feel this hour, 
more impresively than ever, that avowal of the 
apostolic creed—“I believe in the communion 
of saints.” However widely scattered our 
homes, here we meet as brethren; and the 
Christian brotherhood is confined to no sections, 
no localities! Strangers to these dear friends 
of this congregation, and most of us strangers 
to one another, personally and socially, here, 
at the table of our Lord we are not strangers ! 
This is our Father’s house ; this is our brother's 
table! Here we are allathome. Blessed fellow- 
ship! Sweet communion! 

** How bless’d the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love; 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above |»? 

But would it, my brethren, be incongruous 
with the solemnities of this hour, if I should 
suggest that this scene, and the providence of 
God that has arranged it, not only symbolize 
the unity of our faith, and love and hope—the 
oneness of our religion—but the oneness of our 
beloved country! Is the providence of God 
that has brought so many of the representa- 
tives of our great national Church, from so 
many of the States of this great Usion, to this 
unexpected yet sweet communion, without its 
national significance? Does not this union 
around the Lord’s table, of representatives 
from thirteen States and one Territory, symbol- 
ize not only a Christian, but also a national 
brotherhood? New York is here; Pennsylva- 
nia is here; New Jersey is here; Maryland 
and Virginia, and Ohio and Indiana, and IIli- 
nois are here; Michigan and Missouri and 
Iowa here; Mississippi and Louisiana are here ; 
Minnesota is here! And do we not feel the 
tightening band of a common brotherhood ? 
Is it arrogant to say that the Church we repre- 
sent, like the mighty river upon whose banks 
we spread our eucharist, binds powerfully to- 
gether the union of these great States? Have 
we not, in the sweet experiences of this hour, 
a symbol and a pledge that, as our hearts are 
united, our “country shall never be divided!” 

The Rev. John F. Cowan of Missouri preach- 
ed in the afternoon, in the Presbyterian church, 
to a very respectable looking congregation of 
coloured people. The Rev. Mr. Henry of 
Chicago preached on board the boat at two 
o’clock, P. M., and Dr. Junkin at night. Mr. 
Hay of India, lectured on missions, in the 


every now and then the eye is delighted by 
the opening of a softened vale, through whose 
bosom some tributary stream winds its silvery 
way, to mingle with the mighty river. 

Along the bluff, or reposing in the soft em- 
brace of some of these valleys, are not a few 
elegant residences; and in one place, where 
nature has been lavish of her eccentricities, a 
Norman Castle rears its pretentious towers; 
almost deceiving us into the illusion, that it is 
the Rhine, and not the Mississippi, we are de- 
scending, and that the shores we gaze on have 
been ‘trodden by baronial pride, and have 
rung with deeds of chivalry. Many of the per- 
pendicular bluffs have been used as shot-towers, 
and we saw several structures for this purpose 
on sundry beetling cliffs. Shortly after leav- 
ing St. Louis, we appointed a Committee of 
Arrangement, with Dr. McKinney at ita head, 
to superintend our devotional exercises from 
day to day; and under their recommendation 
we had family worship at half-past six o’clock 
in the morning; preaching at ten o’clock, A. M. 
and prayer-meeting and conference at night. 
The venerable James Hoge of Ohio, (called 
Dr. Hoge every place except in the General 
Assembly,) preached our first sermon, and 
others preached from day today; and our time 
passed not only pleasantly, but profitably. 

At Cairo, which, of course, you know is in 
the land of Egypt””—lower Illinois—we found 
some forty additional commissioners, who had 
been for two days waiting for our boat in that 
delectable locality. They complained that it 
was, in three senses, a dilious place, mosquito 
bills, hotel bills, and a tendency to bilious dis- 
ease. I confess the water privileges are as 
yet greater than seems desirable; but when 
we remember Venice, and Holland, and think 
of the indomitableness of Yankee enterprise, 
we must not doubt that Cairo will yet over- 
shadow her namesake of the Nile. 

Our number augmented to nearly one hun- 
dred, we proceeded up “our winding way,” 
amid scenes, many of which have already been 
made familiar by your editorial correspond- 
ence. Finding that we would either be com- 
pelled to stop at Memphis, at the risk of not 
reaching New Orleans in season for the open- 
ing of the Assembly, or stop at some point in 
the overflowed country, or be constrained to 
travel on a part of the Sabbath, we contracted 
with Captain Kountz to stop and “tie up” his 
wi « at twelve o’clock Saturday night, and re- 
main till midnight Sabbath night, for which 
we paid him five hundred dollars. When we 
woke on the morning of Sabbath, May 2d, we 
found our boat “tied up” to a wharf boat at 
Lake Providence, Louisiana, where, according 
to contract, our Captain had stopped. 

This is a pleasant little village, in the porth- 
ern part of Louisiana, on the west bank of the 
river, It lies between the river and a beauti- 
ful little lake, about five miles long, called 
Lake Providence, hence the name of the town.,- 


sissippi. At twelve o’clock we were again in 
motion; and by Tuesday evening, after a plea- 
sant voyage, reached the Crescent city. I 
need not describe scenes already so well des- 
cribed in your columns; and I will only add, 
what every lover of souls will be glad to bear, 
that besides the comfort and edification which 
we ourselves derived from our “ protracted 
meeting” on the steamer, it came to our know- 
ledge that at least 4wo hopeful conversions of 
fellow-passengers took place during the voy- 
age. Unus Frarrvm. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN FLORIDA. 
(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


_ Avoustine, Fronipa, June, 4 1858. 
Messrs. Editors—1 have just. returned 
from Fernandina, where the Rev. Donald 
Fraser and myself were charged by the 
Presbytery of Florida, with the duty of or- 
gavizing achurch. This was effected on 
Sabbath, May 23d, when, after the installa- 
tion of two ruling elders, aid thé’ ordination 
of one, we united with the infant church 
of eleven members in commemorating the 
dying love of our Lord. 

It is - proposed that the Presbyterian 
churches of Fernandina and of St. Mary’s, 
(on the opposite side of the river in Geor- 
gia,) unite their endeavours to sustain the 
ministry of the word among themselves. 
Negotiations with this view are now pend- 
ing with a young brother, just from the’ 
Seminary of Columbia, South Carolina. 

Fernandina is probably the busiest place 
in Florida. It is the terminus of a railroad, 
nearly half completed, between the Atlantic 
and the Gulf, and is growing at a rate that 
embarrasses calculation. The Presbyterians 
have as yet no church building, nor indeed 
have the Methodists, the only other ecolesi. 
astical organization on the ground, but.en- 
ergetic efforts are making by both bodies 
for the erection of suitable edifices. St. 
Mary’s is a fine old town, as quiet as her 
Floridian sister is bustling. © Your corres- 
pondent had the pleasure of preaching one 
evening there, in a pulpit whose sable hang- 


that excellent people sustained in the death. 


Florida is a wide and promising field for. 


ings affectingly reminded him of the loss ~ 


Thus passed this delightful day on the Mis- _ 


> 
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of their devoted minister, the Rev. George 


missionary enterprise. The current ofiemi: 
gration is setting this way; the population 

is steadily, and any where else than in Amer- 

ica we might say rapidly increasing. Pres-’ 
byterianism has a good strong hold upon the 
The Rev. F. M. Symmes has declined the | It was rather a singular coincidence, that people, as far as they have any religious 
' Providence should kindly order it, that we should ' preferences, and now ewphatically is the 
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than that, although the balance may have 

been although the decision may 

ot have been formed; the work is not yet done. i 

Now the man says to himself—or he ought to, Z 
if he reasons physiologically 
cally—“I have got the consent of all the best b x 
part of nature; I must work with this Love 
| of Property, dnd persuade that feeling not to 
oppose the majority.” He must work till | ] 

! that Love of Property says, ‘I will agree not Z 
to oppose.” ‘Then Combat- 
iveness, and the Passions must be argued ; 
with and talked to, till by-andpy they will 

| say, “Well, for the sake of peace, we will not . 
oppose.” What now is the state of his mind? j 
He has a clear majority ;—Understanding, | 
Imagination, the Moral Feelings, the best | { 
Social Affections; and moreover, he has | ; 
| 
| 
| 
Son | 
| 
here the bluff softens into a waving hill | 
| 
— 
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globe lasts. 
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alleviate the’ sufferings in Fa 


Floriéé, Ube Of the Missionary committee 
of the, Pessbytery .of Florids, and to him 
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prove a pew and ornament of the Brit- 

e have heard nothing of Mr. Spur- 
geon during all this period. He seems to shun the 
platform, and. evidently feels the pulpit more conge- 
nial to his own peculiar talents. 


THE SCOTTISH GENERAL ASSEMBLIES. 

While your General Assembly is attracting at- 
tention in’ America, those of the Free and Estab- 
‘lished Churches in Scotland are exciting the usual 
interest in the Northern capital. Dr. Wood of Dum- 
fries has yielded the chair in the Free Assembly to 
Dr. Beith of Stirling, end as yet business has been 
going on with its ordinary steady and satisfactory 
character. ‘There are no public questions this sea- 
son likely to give trouble; the most engrossing of 
these having reference to the management of the 
great central fand for the sustentation of the minis- 

. This, however, will occasion no present diffi-. 
culty, as all parties seem to agree that the Report of 
a Committee on the subject, out of which the ques- 
tion arises, must be sent down to Presbyteries before 
it-can come on for discussion in the Assembly. 


THS.PREE CHURCH SUSTENTATION FUND AND THE 
VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE. 

. It may be interesting to your readers to be inform- 
ed of the Free Church method of ministerial sup- 
port.. The Sustentation Fund is the result of contri- 
butions regularly and systematically made weekly, 
monthly, or half-yearly, by the members of each 
congregation during the year. These contributions 
range from «a penny'a week, or even less, to any 
higher sum which wealthy members may choose to 
give, and the amount paid into a central fund, is 
sufficient to afford an annual stipend of about six 
hundred and twenty-five dollars to each minister, 
independent of his parsonage, and small glebe or 
garden. This equal dividend is augmented in many 
cases, e@pecially in large town charges, by addi- 
tional grants from congregations to their own minis- 


elsewhere exceed one thousand five hundred dol- 
lare. A difficulty in regard to the distribution of 
the fund has arisen from the rapid increase of new 
charges, whose tributions have generally been 
small, thus reducing proportionally the amount of 
equal dividend, and the report now on the Assem- 
bly’s table, ie that of a Committee especially ap- 
pointed to consider the right adjustment of the in- 

recommend generally . 
that before the entrance upon his charge, of any 
minister of an aid-receiving congregation, (that is a | 
congregation contributing less than it gets) the sum 
to be contributed by the congregation as a condi- 
tion of the settlement taking place, shall be deter- 
mined by the Church courts, and the stipend of the 
minister shall consist of the sum thus determined, 
and the difference between it and the equal dividend 
on the year of the settlement, and that should any 
decrease of the congregational contributions take 
place, still the minister’s stipend shall not fall below 
five hundred dollars per annum. 

Much has been seid of the successful working of 
the voluntaty principle in the Free Church, and no 
doubt surprising results have issued from the syste- 
matic method fallen upon and perseveringly pursued 
hy men -of high talent and devoted energy. But 
the produce afterall has proved very inadequate in 
¢ases where married men with families have had to 
depend entirely on the small equal dividend of 
$625 per annum. Scotland is too thickly peopled 
to allow, to any great extent, of modes of eking out 
a living such as may be found in many parts of 
America, where a small farm can be had to produce 
many necessary provisions at a trifling cost, and the 
means of subsistence can be often secured in many 
ways without a direct demand on the purse. In 
Scotland almost all articles must be paid for in coin, 
and so constant are the demands of a family that 
the small stipend of the Free Church country min- 
be. Still the ministers of that Church have gen- 
erally enjoyed a blessing with their small incomes. 
No families in the land have more the air of con- 
tentment and sanctified happiness, and even where 
private fortune does not exist, there is generally an 
air of orderly.domestic management, adequate to 
the difficulties ef necessarily straitened circum- 
stances. That the Church might do mvre for her 
elergy is unquestionable. That she will ere long 
rise to a due appreciation of her duty we must 
sincerely hope and expect. The opprobrium of 
all the churches is the same. Anda new standard 
needs to be raised whereby to regulate the obliga- 
tions of the people to their pastors through the 
whole of Protestant Christendom. 


RELIGIOUS REVIVALE—DR. MCLEAN OF LAFAYETTE. 

The subject of religious revival has already occu- 
pied the attention of the Free Assembly, and Dr. 
McLean, who was present, addressed the Court by 
request. A forenoon was appropriated in conse- 
quence to devotional exercises. 

4 ESTABLISHED ASSENBLY. 

In the Established Church the Assembly have 
had the Earl of Mansfield occupying the throne as 
her Majesty’s representative. His lordship is a very 
wealthy nobleman, and brings aconsiderable amount 
of, glitter along with him, besides. providing a daily 
banquet, to which, in turn, the members of the 
Assembly are invited. In the Court itself nothing 
of interest bas as yet tranepired. Its attention 
seems to be mainly engrossed by private cases. .. 

ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

The month of June approaches, and we have 
every reaeon to hope and believe that the telegraph 
cable across the Atlantic will begin to be success- 
fully laid before many weeks elapse. The prepara- 
tions for this purpose have been made with infinite 
care and precaution. The contrivances for steadily 
paying out the line, and for obviating the incon- 
venience arising from the motion of heavy seas, 
which last year occasioned the anheppy disaster 
thet terminated the enterprise, are looked upon as 
adequate to any difficulties that may erise; and we 
therefore hope that this year will fairly inaugurate a 
system of communication between the two worlds, 

‘will never again be interrupted while the great 


HE LEVIATSAN. 

“IT regret to add that the Leviathan is still little 
better than a hulk. Her proprietors have sunk so 
much money in bringing her into ber present 
condition that no more is forthcoming, and as 
$1,000,000 are calculated to be still requisite to 
finish her for passengers and cargo, she is allowed 
to’ Jie in the river, without any steps being taken to 
gut ‘her Teady for sea. Of course funds will be 
found; But ‘the sources whence they ere to come 
Have not'as yet, it seems, been discovered. D.°G. 


at rox Azores.—The people of the 

. @, particularly the inhabitants of 
Fayal and Funchal, are reported to be 
in the moét dePlorable condition, Famine ‘is 
olhns through their streets, and throughout 

e Islands; ‘and unless speedy assistance is 
rendered thém, it’ is feared large numbers. 
must ‘Phe American consul, Mr. Dab- 
ney, bas done and is doing gil in his power to 
late and distri- 
bites One hundred bushels of corn, besides 


t this reaches but a number 


welcome. thets, 1, 

be 


| 


Mraser, of Jacksonville, 
q co 


| the Treasury. 


awakening. 


money, every week, from his own private 
sources, 
of 


668.” 


asthe 
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“were not de- 


one of the northern 
whether ten leagues of New York Bay, But the 
excitement of national feeling would be much less 
sticuld we learn that a British cruiser overhauled an 


apology. 
-We must, after all, admit that our doctrine of 


| maritime law very much fecilitates the escepe of 


pirate ships.. Nothing is easier than for such a one 
to hoist the American flag whenever a British 
cruiser comes in sight. The best solutions of the 
difficulty seem to be, either the placing of an Ame- 
rican officer in each British cruiser, and a British 
officer in each American cruiser; or just telling 
Spain, that if she does not put « stop to the importa- 
tion of slaves from Africa, Great Britain will con- 
sent to the United States so taking care of Cuba 
and Porto Rico, as to terminate for ever all question 
in relation to this matter. But I know not why 
your correspondent should feel bound to settle this 
difficulty, when the two Houses of Congress are con- 
tent to leave it with the President and his cabinet. 
Believing that there is to be no war, let us hope that 
neither will Great Britain, in future, overhaul Ame- 
rican ships, nor the American flag be used to pro- 
tect the Spanish African slave trade. 

On Thursday night the President sent a message 
to Congress, informing it of the eminent probability 
that the Mormons will make no resistance. They 
seem to have resolved to emigrate from the United 
States territory. ‘The “Mormon war” is not to be 
counted an unfavourable event darkening the sky. 
It is rather an auspicious clearing away of clouds 


which have long been gathering in the Utah valley. - 


Mormonism is a fearful combination of many des- 
tructive elements. Painful as it may be to feel that. 
armed force had to be used to reduce any part of 
our population to good order, it is yet a decided 
subject for congratulation that the President re- 
fused to tolerate the continuance of such evils as 
are set forth in his recent proclamation. In that 
well expressed State paper, forwarded some time 
ago to Utah, Mr. Buchanan clearly showed forth 


the wrong-doings of those rebellious and misguided 


religionists. Leaving them no room for any mis- 
take as to his meaning, he offered mercy to those 
who submit at once, whilst he plainly intimated that 
the whole of the gigantic power of this country 
would be-used against them if they continued to re- 
sist the laws and the officers of the United States. 
The President judiciously pointed out to the Mor- 
mons the proprietory claim of the United States to 
the land on which they settled. He also adverted 
to the impossibility of permitting them to have an 
independent government hostile to the people of the 
surrounding territories who are loyal to the Repub- 
lic. All desire to interfere with their religion was 
disclaimed, and the entire difficulty was made to 
turn on their political resistance to the authority of 
Congress and of the President. The style of this 
tion is very simple; manifestly designed 
for the Mormons to read and comprehend. At the 
same time it is dignified and firm. Probably it has 
had great influence on their minds and conduct. 

The adjournment of Congress leaves the Kansas 
question in a condition which we cannot but desire 
may prove to be one of rest and quietude. When 
Kansas finally becomes a State, it is to be hoped 
that she will be a very good one, thus compensating 
the country for all the evil produced, or threatened, 
by her early days. Sometimes we see very ques 
tionable children growing up into excellent men 
and women. So may it be with Kansas. May she 
become a great comfort to all her elder sisters, as 
also to the parental Con 

We must not confound the I for increasing 
the navy with any warlike propositions. Jn the 
Senate the amendment to the naval appropriation 
bill, providing for new sloops of war, was so modi- 
fied as to reduce the number of screw sloops to five. 
Mr. Bocock, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, vigorously contended to have the 
original number restored when the bill returned to 
the House from the Senate. He succeeded, so that, 
by the least possible majority, namely, one, the 
House voted for ten screw sloops and one side- 
wheel war steamer. Twelve hundred thousand 
dollars were appropriated for their construction. 
Just before their adjournment, Congress passed the 
bill, with the number of sloops reduced to seven. 

In the Senate, the Committee on Military Affairs 
reported concerning certain charges made by citi- 
zens in Iowa against Mr. Rice, who has just taken 
his seat as a Senator from Minnesota. The charges 
impute wrong to Mr. Rice in connection with the 
sale of the Fort Crawford Reservation. A majority 
of the Committee simply exculpated him from all 
criminality or want of integrity in the premices. 
Senator Wilson of Massachusetts, a member of the 
Committee, condemned the management of the sale, 
but acquitted Mr. Rice of all criminality. Senator 
King of New York decidedly condemned the man- 
agement of the sale. 

It is believed in this city, by some.who have 
claims to confidence, that President Buchanan and 
hie Cahinet: i i 
ta pursue strongly the poliey-of excluding 
intervention as far as possible from the affairs of 
the North American continent. This “Monroe 
doctrine” hasin it much that appeals to our national 
pride, and somewhat, perhaps, that is reasonable. 
We must not, however, forget that Great Britain 
incontestably has very large vested rights on the 
American continent. If the United States are the 
first power in this hemisphere, Great Britain is cer- 
tainly the second, by reason of her Canadian, West 
Indian, and other possessions. We have a large 
right, but not all the right, to say what shall be done 
in this Western world. 

The appropriate Committees in Congress have 
recommended a compensation to the owners of the 
Collins line of steamers for their losses, sustained 
by the withholding the back pay, forfeited by them 
through various anavoidable misfortunes that have 
befallen their magnificent steamers. The Messrs. 
Collins have certainly done much and expended 
much to bring the ocean steam vessels of the United 


| States to their present condition of excellence. The 


bill was finally passed in such a form as not to 
permit the proprietors of the Collins steamers to 
change the terminus of their line to Southampton. 

Vigorously did the Senate endeavour to have 
three great changes introduced into the post-office 
department. One was to increase the rate of post- 
age from three to five cents, for all distances not ex- 
ceeding three thousand miles; another was to have 
letters advertised in the papers which would do it most 
cheaply; the third was the abolition of the franking 
privilege for members of Congress. As vigorously 
did the House resist this latter step. It was by far 
teo great an advance towards good government to 
be taken so suddenly. After some sharp legislative 
skirmishes between the House and the Senate, all 
three of the amendments were stricken out. So far 
as concerns business letters the franking privilege is 
essential, and should be continued to Congress. But 
their power to frank public documents, and their 
own speeches, is an enormous abuse. Its abolition 
would do good in various modes—not only would 
the groaning post-office be relieved from a heavy 
burden, but so would the hall of legislation itself. 
The honourable Cicero Demosthenes Fudge would 
make several speeches the less, if restricted to the 
audience which the empty hall would supply. He 
speaks for the group of his constituents at home, 
who are sure to assemble to hear the printed speech, 
just received by mail, read by such of his constitu- 
ents as can read, to those whose education has not 
extended to that accomplishment. Or if he will 
send the speech, at least let him pay for it. 

All the regular, and some irregular bills got 
through before the first session of the Thirty-fifth 
Congress expired. Fearing lest the President might 
call an extra session if Congress did not give him 
money enough to carry on the government, Con- 
gress voted a loan of twenty millions of dollars, in- 
stead of the fifteen millions asked by the Secretary of 
Congress, during its session, passed 
fifty-two general acts, twenty-six Joint resolutions, 
and any number of private acts ‘for the relief of 
individuals. ? 

‘Before Congress adjourned, the President issued 
his Proclamation convening an extra session of the 
Senate. -They,es the council of the President, can 
attend to execative business without the presence 
ofthe House. 

So far as we know, Congress has adjourned with- 
out exhibiting proof that they have been affected 
far good, to any decisive extent, by the great 
Death hes done its work on one and 
another of them; bet, though thus instructed and 


| wartied, they have not given occasion for a national 


| silent 


session, But churches preyer-meetings 
4 and. -eleewhere. will continue to be filled. . The 
effectual prayer of the righteous argues bet- 


| tor for the eafety of our country than all the wisd 
of the ‘thirty. of the worldly 


Wite, or all the power of the earthly 


“Porgy iw Ausrata.—According to a travel- 
ler who has‘just comie to this city from Lom- 
bardy, the Lord Bishop of Bergamo has again 
given great offence to the inhabitants of that: 
city. Abouta month ago he addresed a letter 
to the clergy of his diocese, in which he warned 
them against desecrating the cemeteries by in- 
terring in them impenitent Roman Catholics 
and Protestants. The words “‘ profanation ” 
and ‘‘desecration” are frequently used in a 
document, a brief epitome of which bas just 
been published in the Bilancia. If by an over- 
sight the mortal remains of any person who 
has quitted the world without having received 
absolution should be interred, the priest of the 

ish is to make: koown the fact to the Bishop, 


fn order that he may take the necessary mea- 
sures “‘for removing the desecration from the 


consecrated earth.” By his bigotry and pride 
the Right Reverend Gentleman has made very 
many enemies, and you will sera sv0n 
hear that the inhabitants of Bergamo have 
given very convincing proofs of their unfriend- 
ly feeling towards him. The Jesuits in Aus- 
tria are waging fierce war against science and 
art.—London Times. 


. APPREHENDED RisiNo or THE CHRISTIANS IN 
European Turkry.—There are most alarm- 
ing reports current in well-informed circles in 
Paris as to a general rising of the Christian 
oan, not merely on the frontier of Al- 

nia, but throughout Servia, Bosnia, Thes- 
saly, Macedonia, Roumelia, in fact, through- 
out all European Turkey. Whether Russia | 
is trying a desperate stroke, or whether it be 
the spontaneous impulse of long-compressed 


‘impatience of Ottoman rule in the breasts of 


@ more intelligent and more active race of 
men, time will tell; but the Greek soldiers 
are deserting en masse over the frontier, to 
form guerilla troops within Turkish territory, 
and this summer will be remarkable by an 
outbreak of unprecedented importance, of 
which the Montenegro victory gives the 
signal.— Paris cor. London Globe. 


ADMISSION OF Jews TO PARLIAMENT.—The 
conferences between the two Houses of Parli- 
ament on this subject have, we understand, 
issued in an arrangement, the effect of which is 
that the Lords concede the point in dispute. 
As their — will not proceed further, 
Baron Rothschild will be allowed to take his 
seat. The amendment on the Oaths Bill, 
which Lord Lucan intends to move on Mon- 
day, is to the effect that either House be em- 
powered by resolution to determine ‘‘that the 
form of the said oath, so far as such oath rests 
upon or refers to the Christian faith, shall, fur 


tered to persons professing the Jewish religion, 
be modified.” gual paper gives an oppo- 
site version of this. ] 


A Mare Ex-Assess.—For the last forty 
years, in the quiet old tumble down city of 

etsailles, inhabited by decayed Legitimist 
families, a lady dressed in the garb of a semi- 
monastic style was known to pursue the even 
tenor of her way, received into the local cir- 
cles of aristocracy, and in receipt from a 
noble family of 6000 francs annuity, as ex- 
abbess of a suppressed monastery. At her 
death this week she turns out to be a man. 
The real abbess must have died in emigration, 
and a swindler of the rougher sex getting her 
papers, has personated her for near half a 
century. The name of the deceased an- 
drogyne was Comtess de Solege de Lange. 
The matter makes no noise; people only shrug 
up their shoulders. 


Tue Bentinck Parers.—The British Muse- 
um has recently become possessed of some 
manuscripts, known as ‘‘The Bentinck Pa- 
pers.” They fill three or four large chests, 
and the price for which they have been pur- 
chased is under $1000. They have been ob- 
tained from the family residence of some 
members of the Bentinck family at Varel, 
near Oldenburg, and may be said‘ to extend 
over a period not far short of a century, 
commencing with the opening of the reign , 


Portland came into this country and was 
raised to the Peerage. It seems that the por- 
tion of the family remaining in Germany kept 
up @ constant correspondence with persons 
about the Court of London, and the many let- 
ters are full of curious news and minute par- 
ticulars. One of the oldest documents is 
King William’s patent to the first Earl of 
Portland, dated the 9th of April, 1689.—Lon- 
don Atheneum. 


AuricuLar ConFression.—A meeting was re- 
cently held at Mason’s Riding-school, Bromp- 
ton, England, being one of series, when a 
lecture was delivered on the above subject by 
the Rev. G. W. Weldon, Clerical Secretary of 
the South-West London Protestant Institute. 
Females and youths were excluded. The 
room was filled to overflowing by a respecta- 
ble and intelligent audience. The Hon. Major 
Powys was in the chair. The awful disclosures 
which were made as to the questions put by 


priests in the confessional, were too appallin 


to be contemplated without dismay. Sever 

Roman Catholics were present, and, although 
the Rev. Gentleman gave some harrowing in- 
stances of the evil results of the system, there 
was not the slightest interruption during the 
lecture, which lasted an hour and a half. In 
truth, no one could question the accuracy of 
the statements, for they were made on the 


authority..of. 


and other eminent Romish witnesses. It 1s 
sad to fink that as a nation we- are lending 


our support to that system which propagates 
such pernicious doctrines and practices. The 
lecturer throughout, and at the close, was 
loudly applauded.—London. Chris. Times. 


New Vessexs LoncerR THAN THE LEVIATHAN. 
—Two vessels of greater length, and of a 
more remarkable eharacter, than the Levia- 
than, are advancing to completion in Liver- 
pool. These vessels are each 700 feet long. 
They have been constructed for the Qriental 
Inland Steam Company, and are intended for 
the navigation of. the Indian rivers. The 
purpose of their peculiar features of construc- 
tion is to enable a large cargo to be carried at 
a good rate of speed upon a light draught of 
water. Each vessel is broken up into six 
parts, each of which floats and is a complete 
vessel of itself, so that each vessel consists, in 
fact, of six independent vessels, or barges, of 
which the first one is a steamer, towing all 
the rest. The constituent barges of the train, 
however, are so articulated to one another by 
circular joints as to leave no material vacuity 
between them, while permitting the train to 
bend sideways in passing any curve in the 
river; and the train will not sustain injury 
should it ground upon an uneven surface, 
since each barge will settle on the bottom for 
itself. ‘Phis new species of vessels was de- 
signed by Mr. Bourne, civil engineer.— Liver- 
pool Albion. 

Merry Lorvs.—The sight of such a phe- 
nomenon as the English House of Lords laugh- 
ing is due to Mr. Roundell Palmer. During 
the sitting of their lordships the other day, on 
a Committee of Privileges in the Shrewsbury 
Peerage case, the learned counsel was reading 
the will of a certain Humphrey Talbot. In 
this will were certain bequests of a gold chain, 
a suit of ‘‘tawny velvet,” &c. Then followed 
a gift of ‘‘two Maries,’’ which was interpreted 
by the advocate to mean two much-prized 
figures of the Virgin Mary. This was suc- 
ceeded by “two foles.”” This was far beyond 
the power of the silk gown, who could onl 
understand it as meaning “‘ two fools,” thoug 
it appeared strange that the testator should 
bequeath such a commodity; whereupon Lord 
St. Leonards exclaimed, ‘‘ Two mares and foals 
are no doubt the true meaning.” This inter- 
pretation, though obviously the correct one, 
was so opposed to the Dryasdust theory, that 
their lordships burst into an uncontrollable fit 
of laughter, in which they were joined by the 
entire auditory.—London paper. 


Too Many Coutections.—The effect of nu- 
merous collections upon the liberality of the 
people is thus stated at the last meeting of 
the Belfast Synod, by the Rev. Dr. Edgar. 
“There was a time when we had only one 
collection. That was‘an unfortunate and dis- 
coutaging time, such as he hoped they would 
never see again. Then they increased to two, 


tion with greater success. And when, in the 
midst of even four or five collections, any call 
was made upon them for an extraordinary 
effort, as, for instance, to assist the Free 
Church of Scotland, was it not answered to 
the amount of $55,000 or $60,000? In the 
case of their own Bicentenary Fund, was not 
$100,000 laid upon the board with a full | 
and free hand? hen some time ago it was 


proposed to raise $25,000 fora Church and 


the purpose only of such oath being adminis- |. 


says The Rev. Joseph Barlow, 
of William the Third, when the first Earl of--} 


three, and four oollections; and at each addi- | 


| ange Fund, went to their, people; and. 
what did they say? ‘No; we will do nothing’ 
80 scurvy; we will give you $125,000.” An 
the result of that effort ‘would come up to 
Mr. Gibson care ‘forward 


a dozen privateers, Dr, Gagne riveris still ri 


expected to fll during the night, Nearly all 
away, Or sinting. Scarcely a building in the 

ty was: ex) to withstand the fidod. 


ect of the gold. being 


deing there in. 
abundance. Several steamships, loaded with 


miners from all of the country, have 


‘The water yas two and a half feet denpie 
| the Taylor House. The 
tapidly. Mound City is 


the rest; and they ret with some, $9500 | also overflowed. The water at St. cone | 
in their pockets. Let it not be said, then, , tinues.to rigs, and all the upper streams are | 
that they had too many collections. if they | pouring out fi : | 
did their duty by the people, the people would | _ On the £h inst., a terrible gale visited Plum | 
stand by.them.”— Banner of Ulster. hens A 
Novet Surr.—An extraordinary prosecution | 657. 
is now going on in the Sheriff's Court, Edin- | #¢!d where there was girdled timber. a limb of | 


burgh, in which a Scottish Presbyterian of the 
name of Cochrane has brought an action of 
damages for an attempt to impose the rite of 
the Charch of Rome on him at a period of 
serious illnegs, 
name of Donahoe. 


Proposep TractariaN Mownasteries.—Sev- 
eral letters have appeared in the Union, 
openly advocating the revival of the Monastic 
system in our church. In the last number of 
that organ of the ultras, we find a letser signed 
“F. B.,” who saye:—“A friend mine, the 
incumbent of a parish situated beautiful 
and healthy part of the country, offers, through 
me, his parsonage wonderfully adapted fur 
the purpose. A lovely little church stands 
within the garden adjoining the house, and is 
just such an one as would be suitable for car- 
rying out ritual observances.” The editor 
commends this letter to his readers with “‘ great 
pleasure and thankfulness.”’— English paper. 


Baptisu or Jews.—On Sunday, May 16th, 
the Rev. Dr. Ewald baptized four young Is- 
raelites, inmates of the Wanderer’s Home, at 
the Episcopal Jews’ Chapel, Palestine Chapel. 
Much gospel truth is spread amongst the 
Jews in London by the judicious plan adopted. 
by the Home Mission in visiting them. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


OcLeTHorPe University, Grorcia.—By the 
catalogue we learn that this institution, of 
which the Rev. Dr. Talmage is President, 
numbers one hundred and thirty students, 


blessed with an outpouring of the Spirit. 


La GranceE SynopicaL TENNESSEE. 
—This is a new institution under the Presi- 
dency of the Rev. John H. Gray, D. D. The 
Rev. Dr. Waddell, furmerly of the Universit 
of Mississippi, is also in the faculty. Accord- 
ing to the catalogue just received, the number 
of students is already 73 in the College proper, 
and 40 in the preparatory department. 


Work and Waces.—The working days in 
‘Switzerland are from thirteen to nineteen 
hours. Wages for children, five cents per 
day; women, from ten to thirty cents; men, 
from forty to fifty cents. 


An Inripet Convertep.—The English cor- 
respondent of the Zion’s Herald writes :— 
“‘Thomas Cooper, the noted skeptic and au- 
thor of ‘The Purgatory of Suicides,’ has re- 
cently become a convert to Christianity, and 
after having spent thirty years of his life in 
lecturing and writing against the Bible, he is 
now striving to make reparation by lecturing 
in its defence.” 


Pacan Crue.tty.—A Chief of the Snake 
Indians, residing near Utah, lately died, and 
his relatives, in addition to the killing of his 
favorite horses over his grave, buried with him, | 
alive, a little boy, of whom the deceased was 
very fond, in order that he might accompany 
him to the Spirit Land. They wrapped the 
boy up alive in a blanket, and placing him in 
the grave with thecorpse, bentod them together. 


Scan INAVIAN Proressor.—It is announced 
that the Rev. Paul Christian Sinding, late of 
Copenhagen, has been appointed Professor of 
the Scandinavian languages and literature in 
the University of the city of New York. 


10n 


Indian Affairs at San Francisco, reports a 
strange but shocking custom that prevails 
among almost all the Indians of California. 
This is that of buryng alive: When a widow 
dies and leaves young children, rather than 
trouble themselves with their support, the tribe 
to which she belonged will bury the orphans 
alive, The Superintendent states that he will 
use all his efforts to put an end to this cruel 
practice, but it has been impossible to prevent 
it entirely as yet, even on the Government 
reservations. 


Burnep to Deata.—The Montrose (Penn.) 


resbyterian clergyman, of Franklin, Penn- 
‘sylvania, lost his life in a shocking manner 
_on’ Saturday night, May 29th. The family 
were aroused. about midnight, and found the 
house on fire. Approaching the kitchen, 
avhere the fire appeared to have originated, 
Mr. Barlow opened the door, when the flames 
burst upon him, and he probably inhaled a 
portion of the flame, as he immediately sank 
down and scarcely showed a sign of life after- 
ward. Ilis wife and daughters, the only per- 
sons present, after attempting in vain to loosen 
the death grasp of his hand upon the door, at 
length, to save themselves, were compelled to 
leave him to be consumed where he lay. The 
house was destroyed with almost every article 
of property it contained. Mr. Barlow was an 
Englishman, about sixty years of age, and 
much respected. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tue Britisa Cruisers’ Searca Unautnor- 
1zED.—The -Bermudian Government steamer 
Syren arrived at New York on Monday, with 
a bearer of dispatches to Lord Napier, from 
Admiral Stewart on the West India station, 
in relation to the search of American vessels. 
It is understood that these dispatches are in 
reply to those sent out by Lord Napier to the 


ku inal in relation to the proceedings of the 
y 


are of an eminently satisfactory character. 
Admiral Stewart assures the British Minister, 
and through him our government, that the 
proceedings of those vessels in boarding Ame- 
rican ships were entirely unauthorized by any 
orders from him, and that before he received 
his lordship’s communication setting forth the 
public feeling in the United States on the sub- 
ject, he had sent out the steamer Devastation 
with orders to overhaul the Styx and Buzzard, 
and put a stop to their unwarrantable action. | 
Admiral Stewart adds that he had taken and 
will continue to take every step necessary to 
prevent further visits to American vessels. 
The subject has been discussed in the British 
House of Commons. The ministry had no 
official information on the subject, believed 
the reports to be exaggerated, were as anxious 
as the American government to avoid all cause 
of complaint, and had issued strict orders to 
the officers on the stations to be especially 
cautious. | 


TERRIBLE FLoops Serious Dawace.—A 
terrible storm of wind and rain prevailed in 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York on 
Friday, the 11th inst., flooding cellars and 
damaging shipping, &c. In Baltimore it ex- 
ceeds anything which has occurred since 1837. 
It caused a destructive flood in the three small 
streams running through the city, called 
Gwynne’s Falls, Jones’ Falls, and Harfuyd 
Run. At the intersection of Canal and Pratt 
streets, the water was two feet, and a confec- 
tionary store was six inches deep in water. 
At Canaland McElderry streets the depth was 
three feet, and cellars were filled. At Canal 
and Baltimore streets the way was impassable 
fur pedestrians, who, in consequence, had to 

ay for being driven over by vehicles. In Old 

own, generally, the streets were overflowed 
and the cellars filled. At Saratoga and Holli- 
day strects, the water was five feet deep, and 
a horse, slipping down, was drowned. An 
unfinished bridge in process of erection over 
Jones’ Falls, at Lombard street, was swept 
away. Several scows were carried off from 
the back basin, and some four other boats 
were lost. A wagon containing three coloured 
servants of Mrs. Frederick Dungan, was over- 
whelmed in crossing a branch of Jones’ Falls, 
and two females were drowned. The third, a 
man who was driving, escaped, while the 
wagon was swept off with the horse, the latter 
being drowned. A man named Ferrandig 
Jones was drowned in Jones’ Falls, at Wood- 
bury factory, while attempting to catch 
drift wood. From various parts of the coun- 
try we hear of disasters bg storms and 
flood. Bridges and fences are swept away; 
railroads undermined—leading in some in- 
stances to fatal casualties—telegraph wires 
broken, &c. This promises to be memorable 
asa year of freshets and floods. The most 
serious devastations we have seen 
have occurred at Cairo, avthe junction ef the 
Ohio with the Mississippi, which has been 
for months partially under water. On Sat- 
urday afternoon, the Sth instant, a crevasse 
was opened on the Mississippi side of the 
town, through which the water poured in at 
a fearfal rate, filling up the whole space be- 
tween the levees, and now running over the 
embankment on the Ohio side. Abouta thou- 
sand feet of the Illinois Central Railway was. 
washed away. The south wiog of the new 


against an Irish prieat.of the'| 


Oglethorpe is one of the Colleges recently | 


for city consumption. 


was broke. His legs were also broken in 
es, and his body horribly mangled. 
é their fences blown 


timber .was enormous. 

other animale were killed. Hvuuses and barns 
were blown down. In other parts of the 
county the storm did much damage. 


Terriste Sreau-Boat Disasters. — The 
steamboat Eclipse, the most costly and mag- 
nificent steamer on the Mississippi, ex lod- 
ed on the 13th inst., near Natchez, killin 
two persons and wounding three. A stil 
more appalling catastrophe occurred to the 
steamboat Pennsylvania, bound from New 
Orleans to St. Louis, which burst her boilers 
about seventy-five miles below Memphis, about 
6 o’clock on Sabbath morning last. Imme- 
diately after the explosion, she took fire and 
burned to the water’sedge. She had on board 
350 passengers, and itis believed that 200 and 
upwards perished either by drowning or burn- 
ing. The steamboats Diana, Imperial, and: 
Frisbee, were in the neighbourhood, and res- 
cued a number from the water, and took on 
board those who had succeeded in reaching the 
shore. This unfortunate steamer was the one 
on which quite a number of the members of the 
General Assembly some weeks before returned 
from New Orleans. She belongs to the Cairo 
Railroad line, and is the second boat of that 
line which has recently blown up,—the Falls 
City being the other. 


An Otp Timez Caimney.—A chimney, built 
in 1792, in an old house in Northampton, Mas- 

wchugetts, on being taken down a few weeks 

nee, furnished bricks enough to build three 
modern chimneys, an underpinning to the 
housé¢, a cistern, eight ge in the cellar, and 
a drain three hundred feet long, besides a 
wagon load sold, and a lot on hand. 


From Uran.—The accounts which come 
from the Mormon country are contradictory. 
Some represent peace as conquered, and some 
the determination of the Mormons to fight. 
The fact, however, seems well established by 
credible witnesses, that Salt Lake City and the 
northern settlements were nearly deserted, afew 

ersons only remaining to guard the buildings. 

orty thousand persons are said to be in 
motion, their trains extending for miles down 
the valley. The advanced trains are already 
three hundred miles distant. To evade an- 
swering whither bound, they say they are 
going South, but it is supposed their destination 
is Cedar Creek or some part of Sonora. Their 
mode of leaving the settlement is somewhat 
peculiar. All those living in the Southern 
part of the terrritory left first, in order that 
their vacant houses might serve as a shelter 
and resting-places for those who should follow 
from the North. The Indians were annoying 
the Mormons, whom they call squaws, because 
they won’t fight. Gov. Cumming had returned 
to Salt Lake after an ineffectual attempt to ar- 
rest the Mormon flight. Brigham Young de- 
live e great seal, the records, &., which 
mete posed to have been destroyed, to Gov- 
eroor Cumming. 


Camp Scort.—Accounts from Camp Scott 
say that there is gruund for believing that 
the Mormons have been deceiving Governor 
Cumming, and that their ultimate intentions 
may be belligerent. The view of some of the 
officers of the army, as expressed in their let- 
tera, is that he went into Salt Lake City too 
hastily, and that the Mormon friendship is 
not to berelied on. It will be recollected that 
the army was sent to Utah as a posse comitatus, 
— to the orders of Governor Cummings, 
and cannot move without his directions. 
The forces of General Johnson had been put 
upon short allowance. General Johnson in- 
tended waiting the arrival of the Peace Com- 
missioners at Camp Scott. The army will 
move as recently directed, branching of to 
such intermediate localities as require visi- 
tation. 


Troops Recattev rrom Uraag.—lIt is stated 
that Lieut. General Scott, on consultation with 
the Secretary of War, has sent orders by ex- 
press to turn back a large portion of the troops 
now moving inthe direction of Utah. The 
immense magazines of supplies will, however, 
be forwarded to Utah, as a considerable body 
pth ii will be kept there for some time to 
come. 

Lire-PreseRVING APPARATUS AT SEa.—An 
experiment was tried at Sandy Hook on Fri- 
day, with some life preservers, to test their 
availability in the event of shipwreck. On 
the way, a couple of life-preservers (resem- 
bling water-proof jackets,) were thrown over- 
board, each loaded with about one hundred 
pounds of iron, and supporting a signal, that 
their positions might subsequently be more 
easily discovered. Further on, a dozen pre- 
servers were combined in the form of a raft, 
by thrusting narrow (berth) boards through 
the arm holes, the process occupying only 
eleven minutes; and four boatmen leapin 
overboard, got upon them, and were buoy 
up quite beyond the reach of the water. On 
arriving at Sandy Hook the preservers were 
tied in the surf, by some boatmen, who swam 
ashore, landed, and returned in safety; and 
on the homeward trip, those which had been 
sent adrift with weights attached, were picked 
up, unimpaired by their voyage. The experi- 
ment was deemed very satisfactory. 

Woot.—The amount of wool 


shipped from Cleveland during the last year 
was 4,000,651 pounds, which cost over $1,800,- 


Rist CoLony.—Steps are taken to 
secure land for the location ofa large Irish 
colony in Brown or Shawano counties, Wis- 
consin. It is supposed that about six thou- 
— will come in a body from the vicinity of 

ston. 


Stones ror Pavinc.—After various 
experiments with all sorts of paving for twen- 
ty-five years, Boston has returned to cobble 
stones, as the only convenient and practicable 
material. The iron pavement is better but 
too expensive. All the other materials have 
proved inferior to cobble stone. 


A Hero’s Bones.—The bones of Ethan Al- 
len, of Revolutionary memory, were found in 
Burlington, Vermont, on Tuesday, and were 
boxed up and re-interred beneath the founda- 
tion of the monument to be erected to his me- 
mory. 


Hoc Cao.era.—The hog cholera has again 
made its appearance in Kentucky, Indiana, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas, and the animals are 
dying by hundreds. 


Swit Mi.x.—It is said that half of the milk 
sold in Cincinnati, Ohio, is a mixed compound 
of distillery swill and water, commingled with 
a little of the genuine lacteal fluid. The dis- 
tilleries about the city sell o vast quantity of 
swill to dairymen, and it is worked up into 


A Buve Birp 1n a Bortte.—The West Rox- 
bury (Massachusetts) Gazette gives the follow- 
ing item :—‘One of our neighbours happening 
to have a large bottle, bethought himself of 
— it in the branches of atree near his 

ouse for the birds to build in. After a short 
time, the members .of his family perceived a 
pair of blue birds continually, day after day, 
lying about and coming up to the mouth of 
the bottle, as if endeavouring to get in. After 
this had lasted about a week, the gentleman 
one day took a hammer up to the tree to knock 
off the neck of the bottle, so that these birds 
might enter, when, upon so doing, a blue 
bird flew out. The poor prisoner had un- 
doubtedly succeeded in making his way in, 
but, from the slippery ascent to the neck, had 
been unable to escape, and had probably been 
supported by food brought there by his two 
outside brethren.” 


Frou Catirornia—Tue New Excite- 
MENT.—The steamer Star of the West arrived 
at New York 12th inst., from Aspinwall, bring- 
ing $1,446,175 in gold, the mails from the 
whole west coast, and ten days later news from 
California. The pews from the northern parts 
of Washington Territory show a state of 
things there very similar to what prevailed in 
the leading towns of California at the outbreak 
of the gold mania. Whatcom, on Bellingham 
Bay, has suddenly risen to be of great com- 

yercial importance, from being the nearest 
to the Fraser river mines. 


tarted, and the rush is 
the 


cisco. The coloured’ people of San Francisco 
are preparing to em to Vancouver Island, 


in consequence of the o ressive demonstra- 
tions against them in California and Oregon. 


Great,Hoericane 1n Canapda.—The parish 
of Ste. Anne des Plaines, Terrebonne, ada 
East, was visited by a destructive hurricane on 
the 15th ult. In a district two miles long by 
one broad, forty buildings, including eleven 
dwelling houses, were destroyed. Fortunately 
there was no loss of human life; three cows 
and a horse were killed. Trees of the largest 
size were prostrated, and great damage done 
to fences. A barn sixty feet long, with all its 
contents, was carried ten feet from its site 
without being destroyed. The damage done 
is estimated at eighty thousand dollars. 


‘New Cor-orr ror tae Mississipp1.—The 
Mississippi has broken the levee at American 
Bend, destroying the plantation of a Mr. John- 
son, on the Arkansas side. The gap thus crea- 
ted was, at the latest accounts, about three 
hundred yards wide and thirty feet deep, and 
was constantly growing both wider and deep- 
er. The new channel thus created will, per- 
haps, become permanent, in which case the 
cut-off will save twelve miles of travel. 


TERRIBLE STORMN—THREE HunpDRED FisHeEr- 
MEN PertsHepv.—The French packet from St. 
Pierre to Sydney, reports a heavy gale previ- 
ous to the lst instant, on the Banks of New- 
foundland, attended with immense loss of life 
and property to the French fishermen. Be- 
sides the loss and damage of vessels, it is said 
that no less than 300 men perished during the 
storm. Orders had been sent to Halifax for 
3000 fathoms of chain cable. 


Tue New York Ledger 
states that at the funeral of a relative, N. P. 
Willis and his sister, Fanny Fern, recently 
met and recognized each other for the firs 
time in seven years! 


Navat Nomenciature.—A resolution was 
offered in the Senate on Monday last, by Mr. 
Crittenden, of Kentucky, providing that war 
steamers of forty guns shall be called after the 
States; of twenty guns after the rivers and 
cities, and under twenty, as the President may 
decide, and was adopted. We do not see what 
need there was for such a resolution, as it has 
been the practice of the navy department for 
the past thirty years to do what it recom- 
mends, only the rules of the department have 
been a little more explicit. Line of battle 
ships have been named after states, frigates 
after rivers, sloops after capital towns, and 
brigs after dead naval heroes. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers bring London papers to the 5th 
of June. 

Proposals have been issued in London for a sub- 
scription of $1,000,0°0, for the Raritan and Dela- 
ware Bay Railroad, through New Jersey. 

The unexpected return of the British Minister 
from Florence, causes much excitement in the Dip- 
lomatic circles in Paris. 

The London Times has been stopped from cir- 
culating in France, in consequence of its recent 
article on the fatal duel. 

From China we learn that the plenipotentiaries 
of all the great Powers, including Hon. Mr. Reed, 
hid met at Shanghae. 

A second meeting of the Parise Conferences had 
been held, and a resolution adopted declaring the 
object of the session to be to settle the question 
of the Principalities. The Montenegro boundary is 
to be settled by a commission at Constantinople. 

The Atlantic Telegroph.—The Atlantic telegraph 
ships returned to Plymouth from an experimen- 
tal trip on the 3d inst. The experiments in paying 
outand hauling in the cable in water nearly two miles 
deep, and much deeper than it is any where between 
Ireland and Newfoundland, was entirely success- 
ful, and the new machinery is pronounced perfect. 
The operation of splicing the two ends was perfect- 
ed four times, and the cable was payed out at the 
rate of seven to eight knots an hour. The expe- 
dition was to Jeave Plymouth on the 9th or 10th of 
June to lay the cable. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British Parliament had re-assembled, and a 
conference between both Houses had resulted in 
an agreement to the right of the Jews to sit in 
that body. Baron Rothschild will therefore take 
his seat in the House of Commons. In the House 
of Commens on the Ist instant, Mr. Lindsay asked 
if it was true that the United States vessels in the 


Havana or Western Coast of Africa trade had been 
fired into, boarded, searched or detained by British 
cruisers; and if so, by what authority, or under 
whose instructions did the commanders of these 
ships so act. Mr.Fitzgerald said the government 
had no official information on the subject, but he 
had reason to believe the reports had been ex- 
aggerated. They were as anxious as the American 
government to avoid all cause of complaint, and 
strict orders had been issued to the officers on the 
stations to be especially cautious. Mr. Fitzgerald 
said that the Government had signified to the Go- 
vernment of the United States, that they were ready 
to adopt such measures as the latter might suggest, 
to meet the difficulty, which arises from the fact 
that slavers almost invariably hoisted the American 
flag. Lord John Russell called attention to a speech 
delivered by Mr. D’Israeli at a banquet at Slough, 
in which imputations were cast upon the late Go- 
vernment and upon the relations of the House to 
foreign countries. He controverted Mr. D’Israeli’s 
statements in an elaborate epeech. Mr. D’Israeli re- 

‘ied with much animation, defending the ground 

e had taken. Several other members spoke, when 
the matter dropped. 

Mr. D’leraeli, in response to inquiries by Lord 
John Russell, as to affairs in China, said it was 
impossible for him to afford any fresh information 
upon the subject. The present Government had 
extended to Lord Elgin the same wide discretion 
given him by the former Government; but they 


j roceeding to the 
northward alter he 


Government to repair to Canton; and what demands 
he had required from the Chinese Government, 
they could not say. Mr. Bright remarked that the 
original question concerned only Great Britain, and 
the power of the country was amply sufficient to 
vindicate its honour, without entangling it in com- 
plicated relations with France, Russia, and the 
United States. He strongly urged the Government 
to bring the matter to a speedy termination. Eng- 
land was now at war with one-half the haman race, 
and had fifteen thousand men and seventy ships in 
China, and he doubted whether the operations 
would be attended with the slightest benefit to 
trade. 

On the 4th inst., in the House of Lords, Earl 
Derby intimated that the Governor-General of India 
was supreme in military as well as civil matters, 
and that he had no reason to believe that any diffi- 
culties had ever taken place between Sir Colin 
Campbell and Lord Canning. 

The London Times, in a leader on the searching 
of American vessels, reiterated its objections 
against the policy of maintaining a squadron which 
has proven so ineffectual for the end in view. It 
says, ** Whatever the right of the case, and how- 
ever far Americans may be ready to go at present 
in compliance, for peace sake, we cannot but look 
forward to a day when it will be more disagreeable, 
and at the same time more unnecessary for the 
Americans to submit, and a still greater let down 
fur our own pride to give way.”? The London Post 
thinks that, if injury has been sustained, England 
cannot refuse the reparation demanded by the Uni-. 
ted States, and calls for such forbearance in the 
matter complained of as will not endanger the 
friendly relations between the two countries. The 
London Star thinks the danger is imminent, unless 
the British Government recede from its untenable 
position. 

The British Government has chartered twenty 
additional ships to convey troops to India. Twenty- 
five thousand troops are to be sent to India imme- 
diately. Large reinforcements of troops were also 
to be sent to China. 

Rioting was taking place almost nightly in Bel- 
fast, Ireland, on a Jarge scale. Places of public 
worship and private houses had been attacked, and 
a considerable amount of property destroyed. The 
military and police were engaged in quelling the 
faction fights. 


FRANCE. 


The trial of the Chalons insurgents resulted in 
the fine and imprisonment of the majority. The 
French government had caused excitement by pro- 
posing to convert the property of charitable insti- 
tutions into government stock. It is stated that 
after the funeral of the Duchess of Orleans, the 
Count de Paris, who is now the head of the family, 
formally declared that his opinions in ard to 
a fusion of the two branches of the French Bour- 
bones were the same as his mother’s, and that he 
would not assent to any fusion tending to lower 
the position he held as chief of the family. 


SPAIN. 


Another ministerial crisis was anticipated at 
Madrid. Governor General Concha, of Cuba, asks to 
be recalled from his post, on account of ill-health. 


PORTUGAL. 
The new Queen of Portugal reached Lisbon on 
the 17th of May, and on the following day the mare 
riage by proxy was ratified by the King in person. © 


RUSSIA. 


| $he newspaper accounts estate that there is 
every reason to believe that ten thousand men 


for the new Caledonia mines, and that a large 
proportion will take the overland route. They 
will thus explore the intermediate region— 
much of it doubtless auriferous—and arrive 
at their destination far better provided for 
‘probable emergencies than those who set out 
, pee of Puget Sound. An extract of a 


hotel fell in on Sunday, and the balance was 


letter before us says there is no disagreement 


‘will leave California in the next three months , 


A telegraphic despatch from St. Petersburg, da- 
' ted May 28, says that the whole population of the 
' Little Ichetsind, inthe Caucasus, amounting to 12,000 
' or 15,000 souls, were emigrating into Russia under 
| the protection of the Russian troops. They had 
' burnt their fortified villages. Schamy! was collect- 
ing troops. His movements were closely watched . 
' by the Russians. 


TURKEY. 
| There had been a very violent collision between 
the Circassians and the Russian garrison of Ekate- 


designs to send more men-of-war to the Adriatic. 
Siz Farkiah steamers, with 3600 mea, had arrived 


at Gravosa. ~ 
At Candia the Greeks had risen against the sutho- 

rities on the pretext thit the tax for exemption from 

military service was unjust.. The tranquillity of the 

Island was threatened, but reinforcements arrived 

and peace was restored. 

INDIA. 

The overland India and China maile had arrived 

in London. Calcutta dates are to the 2d of April. 

The correspondent of the London Times at Cawn- 
re speaks despondingly of the war proapecis. 

@ says the revolt has deeper root than had been 
imagined, and that the want of troops is greatly felt. 

The rebels had beea driven from Azinghur, with 

heavy losses. Sir Colin Campbell was marching 

towards Rohilcund. Sundry successful encounters 
with the rebels are reported. | 


CHINA, 


Newspapers from China assert that Lord Elgin 
had declared himself ready to employ force to 
ponerse to Pekin itself. The journals express 

pe that Teentsin, situated about sixty miles from 
the capital, would be easily taken. A demand for 
gun-bosts fur river service had been made. The 
Chinese authorities continued their torture of all 
suspected to be favourable to the allied pewers, 
and to the throwing open of the ports, Replies, it 
is understood, have been received by the Foreiga 
Ambassadors to their communication with the 
Court of Pekin. The course said to be proposed 
for the settlement of existing difficulties, viz. to dis- 
cuss the question at Canton, has, of course, not 
been approved by the’ Plenipotentiaries, and has 
decided Lord Elgin, Baron Gros, and the Russian 
and United States Ambassadors to proceed at once 
to the Teen- Tsein. 


MARRIED. 


_ At the Ashland House, Philadelphia, on the 15th 
inst, by the Rev. Dr. Henry Steele Clarke, Mr. 
Ricwarp H. Ewsanxs to Miss Annie E. BARNETT, 
both of Wilmington, Delaware. 


At Trenton, New Jersey, on the 10th inst. by the 
Rev. Robert S. Manning, Mr. Wittiam Noaron of 
Whitehorn, New Jersey, to Miss Hannan M. Hen- 
paicxson of Trenton. 

On the 10th inst., by the Rev. N. C. Burt, Mr. 
Joun J. to Miss daughter of 
O. A. Griz, Erq., all of Baltimore. 

On the 25th ult., by the Rev. William J. Gibson, 
Colonel Wittram of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Rosanna McCarnmonr, eldest 
daughter of James A. McCalmont, Esq , of Jack- 
sonville, Centre county. 

On the morning of the 26th ult., at Bridge Hamp- 
ton, New York, by the Rev. Thomas M. Gray, Mr. 
Srras W. CornitsH to Miss Susan M. Rooess. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Oyster Bay, Long Island, on Tuesday, 
14th inst., HORACE HINDSDALE, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. 3 

Died, at Franklinville, New Jersey, on the 9th 
ult., from a Jong and painful illness, borne with 
great patience, leaving very satisfactory evidence 
of having departed in the hope of the gospel, THE- 
ODOCIA F., wife of Mr. LAWRENCE CAKA, in 
the fifty-seventh year of her age. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on Thursday, the 10th 
inst., of dropsy, ALEXANDER PATON, a native 
of Scotland, but for some years a resident of Phila- 
delphia, in the seventieth year of his age. 


Died, in Huntington, Luzerne county, Pennsyl- 
vania, 10th inst., Mrs. MARY D. PATTERSON, 
widow of Thomas Patterson, deceased, and second 
daughter of Col. Nathan Dennison, deceased, one 
of the earlysettlers and pioneers of Wyoming Val- 
rie aged seventy-nine years, five months and eight 

ays. 

Died, of consumption, on the 19th ult , in Schells- 
burg, Bedford county, Pennsylvania, Mrs. MARY 
CLARK, wife of Mr. John Clark, aged sixty-three 
years and nine months. The deceased was in deli- 
cate health for many years, and for the most part 
of the last twelve months was confined to her room. 
She bore her sufferings with Christian meekness, 
and when death came, she peacefully yielded her 
spirit to that Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, whom 
she loved, and in whose merits alone she trusted, 
and in whose services she had been faithful for 
many years. Mrs. Clark was the mother of ten 
children, of whom one is dead; another is pursuing 
his studies in Washington College; two are plead- 
ing law in Iowa City, lowa; two are ruling elders 
in the Presbyterian church, one in Ebensburg, Penn- 
sylvania, and the other in Schellsburg, Pennsylva- 
nia; two are ministers of the gospel in the Presby- 
terian church, one in Altoona, Pennsylvania, and 
the other in Landisburg, Pennsylvania; two are 
daughters, and both living in Schellsburg, of whom 
the elder is the wife of Dr. Ealy, and walking in 
the steps of her mother; the other is at home with 
her father, and devotedly engaged in the service of 
Christ.—Communicated. 


Died at Sharon, near Prospect Hill, Virginia, 
Commodore THOMAS AP CATESBY JONES, in 
the sixty-ninth year of his age. Born at Hickory 
Hill, Westmoreland county, Virginia, of a revolu- 
tionary sire, his subsequent life proved him not 
unworthy of the relation. At the early age of fifteen 
he was appointed midshipman, under President 
Jefferson, and two years later he was actively en- 
gaged in his country’s eervice under the gallant 
Hull and Decatur. It is part of our national history, 
how he rendered efficient service in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and on the coasts of Louisiana, suppress- 
ing piracy, and Eereotion our commerce; and hia. 
deeds of gallant bravery will descend to future gene- 
rations, in connection with the immortal Jackson, 
in the bold and successful defence of New Orleans. 
Since that time also, he hag filled a high and con- 
spicuous place in our naval service. Always jeal- 
ous of our national honour, he boldly and fearlessly 
maintained her right ; and the government evidenced 
its appreciation of his exalted character, by entrust- 
ing to his command some of the most important en- 
terprises in which she has engaged. Asa man, he 
was exemplary in all the relations of life. By na- 
ture, of a genial and aimable disposition, he won 
the esteem of all who knew him, and commanded 
respect from all with whom he had intercourse. 
And the tidings of his decease will recall to many 
minds that warm hospitality, and sincere, unaffect- 
ed kindness with which he welcomed all who 
shared the privileges of his home. For some years 
he has been a consistent and devoted member of the 
Lewensville Presbyterian Church, near his late resi- 
dence, and in the prosperity of which he has always 
manifested the liveliest interest, largely assistin 
in its erection; supporting its ministrations, an 
aiding in its efficiency. His sickness, which con- 
tinved with some slight intermission, just one year, 
he bore with exemplary Christian patience and re- 
signation. And the peculiar distinctive doctrines 
of the gospel, which he cordially embraced during 
life, afforded him support and comfort during his 
protracted illness; lighting up the gloom of his 
chamber, and smoothing his passage down to the 
gates of death. Sensible of the utter insufficiency 
creature merit, he never wavered in the expres- 


ness of Jesus Christ; and wishing with th 
in his dying declaration, ‘I know in whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed to him against that 
day,” he camly fell asleep in Jesus, on his day of 
sacred rest, May 30th, leaving to his surviving wife 
and children the precious Jegacy that they sorrow 
not, even as others, which have no hope. *¢ For if 
we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even 
so them also which sleep in Jesus God will bring 
with him.”? | B. 


Departed this life, at Bridge Hampton, Long Island, on the 
29th ult., in the sixty-fourth year of his age, the Hon. 
HUGIL HALSEY. The deceased was a native of Bridge 
Iiampton; a graduate of Yale College; studied law under 
the Hfon. Franklin Veely of Waterford, New York; was 
admitted to the bar of Saratoga county, where he remained 
about a year, and then returned to his native place, and 
connected himself with the bar of Suffolk county, and, until 
within a short period previous to his death, was one of its 
brightest ornaments. In the death of this eminent man 
not only is the Presbyterian Church, of which he was a 
member, and for many years a ruling elder, called upon to 
mourn his loss, but also the State. For many years he 
held some of the highest offices in its gift. For two terms 
he sat in its Assembly; from 1822 to 1840 he held the 
office of Surrogate of Suffolk county; from 1823 to 1847 he 
was its presiding Judge; and in 1844 was one of the Presi- 
dential Electors, and Secretary of the Board; from Feb A 
1845, to January, 1848, he was Surveyor-General of the 
State, and in 1854-5 he was State Senator. He was par- 
ticularly active, during his last term in the Senate, upon 
the temperance question, and was one of the framers of the 
present State law on that subject. From these facts oa 
may see that the State could badly spare such aman. But 
his own community, the Church, and his family, have sus- 
tained the deepest loss. He was an eminently devoted 
Christian, a kind and faithful husband, an indulgent father, 
a beloved friend, an efficient, active member of the session. 
During his sickness, which continued for about two years, 
his physician informed me that in a practice of over twenty 
years he never saw one who suffered such excruciati 
agony of body. But, amid all his sufferings, he was enabl 
to see the band of his God, and, by to kiss the chas- 
tising rod, knowing that his Father in heaven had sent 
these sufferings, and “that he doeth all things well.” He 
had unwavering faith in the promises of his blessed Master, 
and this sustained him in his dark and trying hour. He 
said he had no more fear in crossing the Jordan of death 
than he would have in g into the next room. On the 
pew his death his physician called in, and he asked 
him, “ What — think of me?” He told him he 
could not again rally. “Then,” said he, “Iam ready.” All 
his temporal affairs had been satisfactorily arranged. He 
felt that he was going home to ey and glory; and now 
he was but waiting the will of his God. To him death was 
stripped of its terrors. A few moments before his death he 
remarked, “‘ How easy! 0! how easy!” For, amid all his suf- 
ferings, he had anticipated a hard struggle in death; but he 
literally fell asleep in the arms of Jesus. Yes, he passed 
from earth to heaven. Just as the poet Montgomery has 
beautifully described the death of the righteous, 

So fades a summer cloud away, 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er, 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 
dies a wave along the shore.” 

In the death, then, of this man not only his beloved com- 
panion and children, but the Church and State have ex- 
perienced a serious loss. We are all, however, consoled by 
the precious thought that what is our loss is his eternal 
gain. For “ Blessed are the dead who diein the Lord.” G. 


Died, in Washington, Pay eng the 13th ult., Mrs. 
JANE GILMAN, wife of D. T. Morgan, Esq. and daughter of 
the late Dudley Woodbrid + Of Marietta, Ohio, in the 
fiftieth year of her age. r of this estimable 
lady deserves a far more extended tribute than the columns 
of a newspaper will allow. She was descended, in a direct 
line, from the well known con al clergyman, the 
Rev. John Woodbridge, whose grandfather was driven out 
of England, in the reign of Elizabeth, for Puritanism, and 
who himself immi to this country in 1634, settled as 
the first minister in Newbury, M married a 
daughter of the Ilon. Thomas Dudley, Governor of the 
a and was “first of a line of —— (all named 


generations,” besides many other pcre who hare 
laboured in the samé cause. Mrs. Morgan herself was & 
chi'd of the grace of God, thus signalized in the generations 
of her pious ancestry. , 
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again 


venly Father to deny this request of her heart, and to aub- 
discipline, the severity of which defied 


prayer for submission and 


spiritual improvement were only the more strikingly an- 
. Not a murmur was wrung from her lips, nor in 
the darkest hour, did her confidence in the divine faithful- 
, she felt herself drawn more 
closely to the beloved of her soul as each conflict cast her 
; and the friends who kept 
daily and nightly watch at her bed were ha 

successive triumphs of faith, betokening rap 
for heaven. The godly spirit of her conversation, her ejacu- 
rayers and praises, her touchi 


witnessea of 
preparation 


mg appdéals, and the 


with which she enjoyed the 

daily religious services of hor sick chamber, all savoured 
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tals of the everlasting kingdom, and all the trials of the 
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ry por 


ng calm and 
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as often, for flercer encounters with the last enemy, and 
more glorious victories over him. 
actual departure came, the deliverance was both manifest 


And when the time of 


and complete Reposing in full consciousness upon the 
Redeemer’s bosom, she gently sank to rost, herself a lovely 
illustration of the beautiful — which, by her special re- 
quest, was sung at her funeral : 
Asleep in Jesus! blessed sleep! 

From which none ever wake to weep; 

A calm and undisturbed repose, 

Unbroken by the last of foes,” &c. eo 
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service. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Sizth Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Jonee’s,) 


Philadelphia, will be 


open for service to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 20th 


MISSIONS.—The An- 


nual Meeting of the Board of Lomestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday, 
the 28th instant, at’ four o’clock, P. M., at the 
Mission Rooms, No. 910 Arch street, Philads!phia. 

Matrugew Newxirx, Recording Secretary. 


General Assembly in 


regard to the reference of the office of an Associate 
Secretary will be brought before the Board at this 


PRESBYTERY OF OGDENSBURGH.— The 
Presbytery of Ogdensburgh will hold its next ses- 
sion at the church in Rossier, on the last Tuesday 


clock, P.M. 


L. Mearitt Miter, Stated Clerk. 
PRESBYTERY OF WINNEBAGO.—The Pres- 
bytery of Winnebago will meet at Plover, Portage 
county, Wisconsiu, on Thursday, June 24th, at 


H. M. Roserrson, Stated Clerk. 


EGAL.—The Presby- 
adjourned meeting in 


the church of Union on Thursday, the 24th inst., 
Farquuar, Stated Clerk. 


RARY HOME.—The Ladies of 


e of Philadelphia, re- 


spectfully invite their friends to a beautiful collec- 
tion of Useful and Fancy Articles, now exhibiting at 
their Institution in Ann Street, vicinity of Nine- 
teenth and Brown Streets, Francisville, (Rev. Dr. 


are anxious to eell the 


articles forthwith, as funds are needed to promote 
the comfort of the children under their care. 


Ad- 
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behind man 


, and wheat, and oats, 


will also understand that their donations are not 
unappreciated. And the whole affair is highly ap- 


of kindness and good 


will on the part of the congregation towards their 
pastor. May it be returned to them tenfold in spi- 
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O telf me, will he love thee then es now ! 
be bear, whose. 


feeling ead, nor call it weakness, 
nee, it seémeth light to hia. 


And know'st thou him to whom thy heart hes 

+ Of heever what he seems to thee ! 

. Might tell a tale of sinfal revelry ; 

The lips, which now breathe forth those accents 
tender, 


Anon may startle with their impious strain 

The heart that seemeth to enshrine thy image— 
The desk abode, where deadliest vices reign ! 

But e’en should, he, iby chosen one, be blameless, 
. And love-thee with affection pure and true; 
When trials come, with their dark, fearful shadows; 
_ When earthly joye are fading from your view; 
Can you together gaze, with faith triumphant, | 

. Within the veil of your eternal home, 
And know that there, beside its living waters, 

- In fadeless youth and beauty you shall roam ? 


O hold not, then, thie bridal day so lightly, 
Bat ere the blossoms wither on thy brow, 


Beek for thy loved one and thyself a blessing— 


seek thy Father's tender guidance now. 
That Time’s cold breath may never hush the masic 
- Phat thrills with untold joy thy loving heart ; 
But holy, gently may its sweet strains linger, 
Vatil Death’s angel calls you here to part ! 
June, 1868. 


‘Mr. Rarey, the Horse-Tamer. 
This now famous gentleman has been 


iving public exhibitions and lectures in. 
ndon and Manchester ina illustration of . 


his art of. horse-taming, and in the former 
lace exhibited his powers upon the zebra. 
e take the following of this exhi- 
bition’ from the London Daily News, and 
the report of thé lecture at Manchester 
from the Guardian, published in that city. 
The reader will remark that though both 
reports say that he explained and illus- 
trated his process, neither of them gives the 
least explanation of what the process is.- 
| MR. RAREY AND THE ZEBRA. 


| Mr. Rarey, the celebrated American 
horse-tamer, re-opened his school in Kin- 
nerton street for one flying lecture pre- 
vious to his departure for Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Scotland. On this oc- 
casion the little theatre was filled with the 
fessor’s most distinguished pupils, and the 
ir was to convince every one present 
that his system is perfectly sound and legi- 
timate—sound in principle, and sound in 
application; that it is based on a life-long 
observation of the equine idiosyncrasy, phy- 
siological and psychological, and that there 
is not one particle of quackery or empiri- 


ciem in it from beginning to end. Although 


it is part of our general human nature to be 
fend of the horse, it may often have been 
remarked that pérticular individuals have 


‘more of this sort of attachment than others; 


and whenever this is the case, and when 
peculiar circumstances favour the develop- 
ment of this feeling, the result generally is 
that such individual soon throws vew light 
on the equine curriculum, and introduces 
important changes into existing systems of 
training and breaking tho borse. 

Mr. Rarey is obviously one of these in- 
dividuals, and he has devoted his whole life 


to the study of the horse’s peculiarities, bis 


nervous organization, his strength, his weak- 
ness, and his tastes. He has plumbed the 
depth of all his passions, measured the full 
height of his intelligence, found out what he 
likes and dislikes and is afraid of, and put- 
ting all the isolated facts of a life-long ex- 
perience together, he has constructed a 
theory on the soundest principles of induc- 
tion, and he exemplifies it and carries it 
out with an unerring skill and a finish of 
manipulation which we fear few of his pupils 
will successfully imitate, even after they 
have: been initiated into all the free-masonry 
of the science. The only thing to be re- 
gretted in the matter is, tnat Mr. Narevy's 
interests, and the simplicity of his 
system, require that only the favoured few 
who become his pupils should have the ad- 
vantage of his admirable instructions. 

The basis of his system, and which 
may be divulged without any breach of the 
understood compact under which individuals 
are permitted to be present at the lectures, 
is thé careful, patient, skilful application of 
the law of kindness, which Mr. Rarey tri- 


umphantly proves to be more potent with | 


the strong and fiery horse than all the 
whips and spurs and snafiles in the world. 
But to work out this law successfully with 
the horse, the teacher must himself be 
taught; that. is to say, he must in the first 
instanes have thoroughly tamed and hu- 
mani himself. His temper must have 
become a8 even.as a saint’s—his touch as 
gentle as woman's; he must neither 
swear, nor bellow, nor stamp, nor call ill- 
names; and therefore is the system s0 
based calculated, if widely diffused, to be- 
come a great national moral agent; and 
for that reason it is to be regretted that 
the amiable, original, and highly intelligent 
apostle of the new creed is obliged 


“To pupils give up what was meant for mankind.» 


In the course of the lecture, Mr. Rarey 
called attention to the fact that the most 
unoraly. horses in the world were those of 
South America, where they were caught by 
the lasso and controlled by the spur; and 
that the most docile and obedient were the 
Arabian horses, which were treated as 
friends and companions by their wild Be- 


douin master, shared the lattes’s frugal dish, . 


and often slept: with his infant children. 
The horse, he said, was an animal of fine 


nervous pigation, aud having much 
more intelligence. than his master would 
give him credit for—sometimes much more 


than the said master himself could. boast of 
—aud to bring him iato complete subjec- 
tion ‘ina hemane manner, it was very ne- 
that due attention should be paid to 

these twopoiom 
The celebrated: Cruiser was then 
introdaced, beariag ‘on his‘body more than 
one msrk of ‘the injuries, he. ad inflicted 
upon. himself before he made Mr. Rarey’s 
but now as geutie lamb, 


following t the arena like a 
dog, stopping when. pointed, bis 


lying down ‘when ‘he-was told, rising again 
when he obtsined' permission, and'doing all 
this in-a mild,:good-hamonred sort of way 
as if the wish to was the sole ruling 


motive, and that'the ‘fiow ‘doeile 


was unaware. that there were.such things as. 
whips or ‘spure in the world. Mr. Rarey 
exhibited thie. terrible bits and 


mussies with which. Orniser’s Grat teachers | 


had sought to bring him to reason, and 
gave one Of two interestiag particulars of 


tal by long pole in at the sta- 
where 
tO the food, ehut the door end van- 


enemy stood, and then 


ble-door to :bethrown open, introdaced bim- 


| self: acsordivg ‘to bis system, which is the 
frien 


without a moment’s delay, and in 


ie half an hour the indomitable Cruiser might 
be gidden'by a child, could listen tranquilly 
drow, snd stand unap- 


to the bestit nd une 
palled, even if Mrs. Gamp were to flourish 
her most imposing umbrella in his face. 


| Cruiser, it is trae, was a little out of condi- 
“| tion ‘yesterday, aud his eye had a somewhat. 
| saddened expression, but his.natural remorse 


for former turbulence was sufficient to ac- 


| count for these little symptoms, and the 


promptitude and dexterity with which he 
‘performed all that was required of him by 
is master, proved to demonstration that if 


| he bad become a sadder, he was also a wiser 
horse than formerly. 


An ordinary backney, the property of a 
gentlemen present, was then. introduced, 
and satisfactory evidence having been given 


| that he bad only received bis first lesson on 
‘Satarday last, he was to the 


civilizsing process, Mr. Rarey lecturing as 
he proceeded, and giving a clear, satisfac- 
tory end sensible reason for everything he 
did. This horse fullowed bim about, lay 
down at the word of command, turved over 
on the other side at a motion of the finger, 
allowed Mr. Rarey to sit on his withers, to 
place his head between his hind legs, to 
knock his fore legs together, and, finally, to 
beat » drum all: round him. .In this case 
the pupil was in the test of humonrs all 
through the lesson, indeed, was quite frisky 
and playful, volunteered an encore of the lie 
down and turn over movement, and seemed 
to be quite exhilarated with the conscious- 
ness of his own manifold accomplishments. 

But the great novelty of the day was the 
introduction of the zebra of the African de- 
sert, the latest pupil in Mr. Rarey’s school, 
and one with which (although he ultimately 
expects to drive him through Hyde Park,) 
he yet makes his account to have a great 
deal of trouble. The specimen introduced 
was the most beautiful four-footed beast we 
have ever seen, with his perfect symmetry 
of form, bright glossy coat of the richest 
cinnamon oa deepest black, and a pair of 
eyes that flashed lurid fire as he made his 
mie in the lists. This pupil is still 
only in the rudiments, and yells out his 
“ Propria qua maribus” in a most uncivil- 
ized manner, when politely requested to go 
through his task. But he does it neverthe- 
less, lies down when he is told—though not 
with the grace and readiness of his more 
civilised schoolfellows—turns over with a 
helpless whine of despair and sense of sub- 
jugation, and finally admits that even he, 
the hitherto untamable steed of the desert, 
has at length found a firm, although gentle 
master. 

Now, we must confess that when at first 
we beard that Mr. Rarey was going to in- 
troduce a zebra to his pupils, we had a 
shrewd suspicion that something like a thea- 
trical eoup was contemplated, and that some 
venerable “woolly horse,’ who had perhaps 
graduated in a circus, was about to be in- 
troduced for the sake of novelty and attrac- 
tion. But all suspicion of that sort was dis- 
pelled when we saw this wild, ferocious ani- 
mal, so beautiful, and yet so terrible in his 
beauty, follow the great horse-tamer reluc- 
tantly into the ring. There was something 
positively unearthly in the saream with 
which he saluted the company; and the 
fact of the barricades being only breast high, 
set at least one person who was present, 
about making nervous calculations as to his 
probable stock of agility. 

As he lay upon the ground, he kept up 
a low, whinivg soliloquy, which a person 
acquainted with the Houynhmn language 


-| might, no doubt, have translated, “It would 


give,me intense gratification to devour this 
fellow where he stands, and to kick out the 
brains of these impertinent lookers-on im- 
mediately afterward; but, unfortunately, 
there is no ‘justice for zebras’ now-a-days; 
so I have nothing for it but to lie quiet, 
and to behave myself henceforth and for 
ever like a civilized quadruped and a gen- 
tleman.” A strong colour of probability 
was given to this translation by the subse- 
quent conduct of this beautiful and now 
subdued demon. He retired slowly and 
with dignity, rather sad than sulky in his 
deportment, gave only one flying scream as 
he passed through his stable door, had one 
gentle nip at the groom who held it open 
for him, and subsequently permitted a lady 
of distinction, who was present, to stroke 
him down as he lay in his stable exhausted 
after his recent exertions, or possibly, con- 
ning over his lesson against the next in- 
struction day. 

This terminated the day’s lecture or les- 
son, whichever it may be called. All pre- 
sent exprsceod vuemselves not only com- 
pletely satisfied, but profoundly impressed 
with the soundness and novelty of Mr. 
Rarey’s system, and retired with the most 
favourable reminiscences of himself, of his 
clear natural intelligence, his obvious earn- 
estness and faith in his discovery, and of 
approbation of the kindness, gentleness and 
forbearance which he never failed to incul- 
cate as the great leading characteristics of 
his school. 


MR. RAREY IN MANCHESTER. 


The celebrated horse-tamer, Mr. Rarey, 
gave his first lesson in Manchester at Mr. 
Murray’s stables, Broughton. There were 
present some eighty or one hundred gentle- 
men, and a few ladies. The lecture was 
given in a rag ig erected and fitted up 
on purpose for Mr. Rarey’s operations. 

Mr. Rarey, at the outset, disclaimed the 
possession of any secret charm, such as 
those which have been attributed to him. 
What he professed to teach was simply the 
result of his study of horse-nature. He 
denied that’ horses were ever by nature 
vicious; all that was bad in any of them 
had been induced by improper treatment. 
The horse, he said, was a most affectionate 
as well as intelligent creature, and by na- 
ture ‘“‘as gentle as a canary bird.” It fol- 
lows from this that the horse should be 
managed not by working on his fears or by 
the use of force, but by an intelligent appli- 
cation of skill and patience. After further 
preliminary remarks on the treatment of 
the horse, Mr. Rarey proceeded to explain 
his method of taming a vicious horse, and 
gave a practical illustration of his system 
on an animal which was submitted to him 
by Mr. Simmons of Bowdon. 

This horse was taken the day previous to 
be shod, but ten men did not suffice to 
achieye the operation, and after two shoes 
had been put on, further endeavours were 
abandoned. Mr. Rarey took the animal 
in hand, and in the course of about an hour 
bis’ vicious nature appeared to be quite 
tamed; he, allowed Mr. Rarey to handle 
his hind legs at pleasure, and to place them 
upon and close to his. head, or any portion 
his body. Mr. Rarey subsequently got 
upon the horse on a saddle without girths, 
and, without making him at all wild, beat 
a dram upon bis back. 

, Mr. Rarey then proceeded to exhibit the 


‘to him for experiment by Lord Denman a 
colt,.of which his lordship speaks in the 
following note: | 
‘Sir—I promised Mr. Rarey that he should 
haves biced colt, that has never been bridled, 
‘to treat according to his system at Manches- 
‘ter, I send my coachman with him. He is 
‘a shy one, and his dam was very far from 
‘manageable at one time, both in moving on- 


ward, to which she resolutely objected, and 
in killing two out of her three fonts. This 


‘into 
ith 


years, before an 


system of training colts. He had had sent | 


the religious newspapers, especially in the 


Is presence by the coachman 
| halter, and in a very few minutes. 
Mr.: Ravey had bridled him without any re- 


sistance or excitement being occasioned. In 


the, | the’ space of ‘about forty minutes the colt’ 
submissive, and gentle in Mr. 
Rarey’s hands, tho 


h a alight incident. 
showed plainly that the: least thing would 
startle.and excite him. To show 


undergone in this brief space of time, it is 
but necessary to state that Mr.’ Rarey was 
able quietly to saddle and mount the unre- 
sisting colt, and, after he bed undergone 
some little teaching in the uses of the bridle, 
he was guided quietly round and round the 
enclosure with his new master on him. 

Mr, Rarey does not profess that this one 
lesson to the colt would sufficient to: 
teach bim to be gentle and submissive when 
handled by other persons—to obtain that a 
somewhat longer course of treatment would 
be necessary. But even this young un- 
trained animal was scarcely put out when 
Mr. Rarey beat a drum on his back, or 
opened an umbrella in his face. 


To Prevent Ceavulsions. 


The following curious mode for prevent- 
ing « convulsion, commonly called “a fit,” 
is given in the last number of the Charles- 
ton Medical Journal and Review, in a long. 
article on the treatment of epilepsy, by 
William M. Cornell, M. D., of Boston :— 
‘‘T have employed various means to ward 
off an epileptic attack for the time being. 
Stretching the muscles powerfully will gene- 
ratly prevent an attack; for example, when 
the aura commences in the great toe, or in 
the leg, strong traction, or elongating the 
tue, or stretching the muscles of the | 
will carry the patient over the threatened 
attack for the time; or, when the patient 
has premonitory symptoms of an attack, 
opening the jaws as widely as can be done, 
and placing some hard substance between 
the teeth, to keep the mouth open, will 
have the desired effect. I have had one 
patient who, by my advice, carried a piece 
of iron with him for a year, fitted for the 
purpose of expanding the jaws to their ut- 
most capacity, and keeping them thus ex- 
panded. When he has felt what he calls 
the ‘little spasms,’ which have usually been 
the precarsors of the great ones, or the ‘fits,’ 
he has immediately drawn from his pocket 
the iron wedge, opened his mouth to its 
utmost width, and. placed the wedge between 
his teeth. He then becomes quiet, goes 
about his business, or gives himself no fur- 
ther trouble about the convulsion, and has 
none.” 


The Ink of the Ancients. 


In a letter written by Mr. Joseph Ellis 
of Brighton, England, he states that by 
making a solution of shellac with borax, in 
water, and adding a suitable proportion of 
pure lamp-bleck, an ink is producable 
which is indestructible by time or by chemi- 
cal agents, and which, on drying, will pre- 
sent a polished surface, as with the ink 
found on the Egyptian papyri. He made 
ink in the way described, and proved, if 
not its identity with that of ancient Egypt, 
yet the correctness of the formula, whith 
had been given him by the late Mr. Charles 
Hatchet, F.R.S. 


Fallaciousness of Vegetarianism. 


On surveying the list of nations and 
tribes whose food is principally or entirely 
vegetable, we are naturally led to ask what 
confidence is due to that party in America 
and England which proclaims Vegetarian- 
ism to be the proper creed for civilized man, 
and vegetable food the healthiest and most 
suitable in every way. Many years agol was 
myself a convert to this doctrine, seduced 


and, for the six months in which I rigidly 

adhered to its precepts, could find no sen- 
sible difference, except that I was able to 
study immediately after dinner. It soon 
became clear, however, that the arguments 
on which this doctrine rests for support 
would not withstand physiological scrutiny. 

It is unnecessary to allude to such fantastic 
arguments as that of Rousseau, who main- 
tained vegetables to be the proper food 
because we have two breasts, like the vege- 
table feeders—an argument as worthless as 
the counter-argument of Helvetius, that 
flesh is the only proper food, because we 

have the blind intestine short, like the flesh 

feeders. The vegetarian theory is at vari- 
ance with the plain indications afforded by 

our structure, and by the indications, no less 
plain, afforded by our practice. The struc- 
ture of our teeth and intestinab canal points 
to a mixed diet of flesh and vegetable; and 
although the practice of millions may be 
to avoid flesh altogether, it is equally the 
practice of millions to eat it. In hot cli- 
mates there seems little or no necessity for 
animal food; in cold climates it is impera- 


tively demanded. In moderate climates, 
food is partly animal and partly vegetable. 


Against instinct, so manifested, it is in 
vain to argue; any theory of food which 
should run counter to it stands self con- 
demued. Besides this massive evidence, 
we have abundant examples in individual 
cases to show how necessary animal food is 
for those who have to employ much muscu- 
lar exertion. The French contractors and 
manufacturers who were obliged to engage 
English navvies and workmen, because 
French workmen had not the requisite 
strength, at last resolved to try the effect 
of a more liberal meat diet; and by giving 
the Frenchman as ample a ration of meat as 
that eaten by the Englishman, the difference 
was soon reduced to a mere nothing. It is 
worth noting, that the popular idea of one 
Englishman being equal to three French- 
men, was found by contractors to be toler- 
ably accurate, one Englishman really doing 
the work of two and a half men; and M. 
Payen remarks that the consumption of 
mutton in England is three times as much 
as that in France, in proportion to the in- 
habitants. —Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Dr. Alexander the Originator of 
Religious Newspapers. 


After all that has been said as to the rela- 
tive claims of various parties to the honour 
of having originated religious newspapers, 
it seems that it belongs to the late Dr. 
Alexander. Under date of 1810, in his 
biography, he is quoted as saying : 

‘‘Tn considering the wants of the people 
and the difficulties of reaching the multi- 
tude with religious instructions, I conceived 
the plan of a religious newspaper, a thing 
at that time unknown in the world. But as 
the thing was new, I mentioned it to none 
but two or three of my ruling elders, and it 
met with approbation. It was suggested 
that we had a printer, who was a well-in- 
formed young man, John W. Scott. I con- 
versed .with him, and he drew up a well- 
written but rather florid address to accom- 
pany a prospectus. Before the plan was 
carried into effect I was removed to Prince- 
ton; but Mr. Scott went forward with the 
enterprise, and published for a number of 
other work of the kind 
was thought of, The Christian Remem- 

Tais paper, having been published in 
Philadelphia in 1810, was the pioneer of 
this class of journals, and is entitled to rank 
asthe oldest religious newspaper. As to 
Dr. Alexander’s connection with the mat- 
ter, it is well known that he was true to his 
idea of the importance of this agency for 
usefulness to his dying day, having, as is 
well known, written very extensively for 


later years of his life. 


“Yours ‘faith- | 

The colt brought the. first time | 
e colt was b: the first time. 


derful amount of education that he had- 


by the example and enthusiasm of Shelley, | : 


of 
Columbia, predicts the failure of the Atlan-, 
tic Ocean Telegraph, In aletterto the New. 
York Tribune he says: | 

Strange as it may seem, all the experi- 
ments yet made by Mr. Whi ) 
his assistant electricians, on the result of 
which they have congratulated the Company 
and tbe scientific world that the elestric part 
of the work is accomplished, have left out 
of the account one-half the entire dreuit. 

It seems from recent experiments, that. 

roug “entire cable,” and: 
this result we are. assured ‘thet! the 
electric problem is solved. Such seiettific 
stapidity is really en outrage upon ‘the 
Company, to say tothing of the press snd 
the world. These expefimenters will learn, 
when too late; that ists one thing to send a 
dispatch through phe ‘‘entire cable” with 
its two ends brodght together, and quite 
another thing when its two ends are two 
thousand miley apart, and the electric wave 
bas to trave}the whole length of the cable 
and returp through the water, which all 
clectricigss should know forms the home- 
stretch /of submarine cables with single 
conduéting wires; and as water is not so 
goog a conductor as copper by thirty-three 
per cent:, it will be equivalent to adding 
about three thousand miles to their present 
cable before their experiments are worth 
the zinc they consume. 

From the extreme difficulty in sending 
reliable signals through, (what will be, 
when laid down, less than half the actual 
circuit, ) 1 am compelled reluctantly to record 
its inevitable failure in advance. 


Habits of Grasshoppers. 


A Goliad correspondent of the Colorado 
(Texas) Citizen gives some curious facts in 
relation to the grasshoppers which have re- 
cently swarmed in that region. He says: 


“ They have an especial fondness for wheat 
and cotton, but don’t take so kindly to ¢orn. 
The only vegetable they spare is the pnmp- 
kin. The most deadly poisons have bad no 
effect upon them; fumes of sulphur they 
rather like than otherwise; mosquito nets 
they devour greedily; clothes hung out to 
dry they esteem a rarity; blankets and gun- 
ny-bags they don’t appear to fancy. They 
swim the broadest creeks in safety, sun them- 
selves awhile, and then goon. The whole 
mass appear to start and move at the same 
time, travelling for an hour or two, devour- 
ing everything in their way, and then sud- 
denly cease, and not move perhaps for a 
week, during which time no feeding is no- 
ticed; and finally, they carefully avoid the 
sea-coast.”’ 


- 


Can You be Safe Too Soon? 

Can you be safe to0 soon? be 
happy too soon? Certainly you cannot be 
out of danger of hell too soon; and there- 
fore why should not our closing with Christ, 
upon his own terms, be our very next 
work? If the main business of life is to 
flee from the wrath to come, as indeed it is, 
Matt. iii. 9; and to flee for refuge in Jesus 
Christ, as indeed it is, Heb. vi. 18; then 
all delays are highly dangerous. The man- 
slayer, when fleeing to the city of refuge, 


- before the avenger of blood, did not think 


he could reach the city too soon. Set your 
reason to work upon this matter; put the 
case as it really is; I am fleeing from the 
wrath to come; the justice of God and the 
curses of the law are closely pursuing me; 
is it reasonable that I should sit down in 
the way to gather flowers or play with 
trifles? for such are all other concerns in 
this world, compared with our soul's salva- 
tion.—Flavel. | 


Here is my Heart. 


My son, give me thy heart.—Prov. xxiii. 25. 
Here is my heart!—my God, I give it thee; 
I beard thee call, and say, 
** Not to the world, my child, but unto me:” 
I heard and will obey. 
Here is love’s offering to my King, 
Which, a glad sacrifice, I bring— 
Here is my heart. 


Here is my heart!—surely the gift, though poor, 
My God will not despise. 
Vainly and long I sought to make it pure, 
To meet thy searching eyes ; 
Corrupted ‘first in Adam’s fall, 
The stains of sin pollute it all, — 
My guilty heart: 


Here is my heart !—my heart so hard before, 
Now by thy grace made meet ; 
Yet bruised and wearied, it can only pour 
Its anguish at thy feet ; 
It groans beneath the weight of sin, 
It sighs salvation’s joy to wiv,— 
| My mourning heart ! 


Here is my heart !—in Christ its longings ema, 
Near to his Cross it draws; 
It says, ‘“ Thou art my portion, O my Friend, 
Thy blood my ransom was.” 
And in the Saviour it bas found 
What blessedness and peace abound,— 
My trusting heart! 


—Ehrenfried Licdick. 


From the London Times. 


DERBY RACES versus INDIA. 


“Truth,” they say, “‘igstranger than fic- 
tion,” and the most daring romancer would 
not venture to imagine the events of the day. 
The fate of a government, of a legislature, of 
an empire, of 200,000,000 of people, is hang- 
ing in the balance. A host of orators have got 
uptheir speeches. Capital points, fearful sar- 
casms, solemn perorations are ready for de- 
livery on the shortest notice. Europe anxi- 
ously awaits the issue of the conflict, which 
is to decide, no one knows how long, who is 
to wield the influence of this great empire 
in the politics of the world. But all is sus- 
pended. 
lost to the history of mankind. A 
chasm discovers itself in this most critical 
chapter of modern chronology, not by the 
sport of the elements, or the injury of time, 
but wilful and deliberate. As armies have 
stopped in full charge, and at the very mo- 
ment of encounter, to gaze on some portent 
or ridiculous spectacle, the British Legisla- 
ture resolves for two whole days to sits still. 
and hold its tongue. Whence this awful 
pause? What suspends the thunder-cloud 
ere it breaks on the world? We must tell 
the homelytruth. Last night the House of 
Commons was occupied in hearing Sir C. 
Napier delivering himself on a subject 
which had kept, he said, for more than forty 
years, and which, it might be fairly inferred, 
would keep a little longer; and to-day all 
London runs off toa chalk down, distant 
twenty miles, to ascertain which is the fleet- 
est of some twenty horses. It is hard to 
say which, in British estimation, is the more 
important question at issue. The same mén 
has the greatest interest in both. To-day 
the question is, whether Toxophilite is the 
fastest horse in the country; on Friday the 
question is, whether his master is the best 
man for Premier. It is shrewdly observed 
that the stake in both cases is $25,000, but. 
honour is above all reckoning. Profaée 
people wickedly suggest that Lord Derby | 
cares more for the success of his horse than 
for that of his administration, and that if 
Toxophilite wins to-day, he cares not who 
grasps the reins of power on Friday. It is 
not for us to decide. For to-day, at all 
events, the horse is the better animal. For, 
to-day even political ramonr, and that fertile. 
fancy which feeds best upon nothing, and 


| which makes Sunday its ehiefest work-day, 


. | cannot do 


Forty-eight hours are recs 


A Smatu Horse.—The arguments may 
be all in favour of great size, but the facts 
ate all the other way. Large horses are 
‘more liable to stumble and to be Jame than 
those of middle size. They are clumsy, and 
cannot fill themselves so quick. 
animals of all descriptions are less useful in 
most kinds of business, and such questions, 
we suggeat to the lovers of overgrown ani- 
mals, as the following: —The largest of any 
class are an unnatural growth. They have 
risen above the usual mark, and it costs 
more to keep them in that position, than it 
would were they more on a level with their 
species. ‘Follow nature,” is a rule not to 
be forgotten by farmers. Large cows are 
not the best for milk. Large oxen are not 
the best for travelling. Large hogs are not 
the hogs that fatten best, and large hens are 
not the best to lay eggs. Extremes are to 
be avoided. We want well formed animals 
rather than such as have large bones. Odd 
as it may seem to the theorist, short-legged 
animals almost invariably prove to be better 
travelers than avy. Short-legged soldiers 
are better on a march, and the officers say 
they endure hardships longer than those of 
longer limbs. On choosing a horse, take 
care by all means that his hind legs are 
short. If they are long and split apart like 
a pair of dividers, never inquire the price 
of the horse-dealer. Horses that are snug 
built are not always fast travellers. It is no 
easy matter to select a horse that is perfect 
in all points. Snug and tough horses are 
not fast on the road. The fastest trotters 
are not always made for very hard service. 


CURE FOR THE GARGET—-Some two or 
three years since we published the follow- 
ing recipe for curing garget, and from 
actual experiment in this vicinity, we 
know it to be a good one. Mr. Lowell 
Greenleaf writes to one of our agricultural 
exchanges, giving an account of his trials 
of the recipe, and its results, as follows:— 
‘‘ Having had a cow that was almost worth- 
less on account of bunches in the udder 
which rendered the milk bloody, stringy, 
and not fit for the hogs, I was on the eve of 
giving her up for lost, when I used the fol- 
lowing recipe, which in three weeks restored 
her to perfection, and not the slightest 
symptom of garget has appeared since. And 
I could cite numerous cases of perfect cure 
not only doubling the quantity, but im- 
proving the quality of the milk and butter. 
Since I applied this remedy, my cow has in 
two years risen in value from $20 to $75: 

Recipe.-—‘‘ An ounce and a half of hy- 
driodate of potash, at 440 grains to the 
ounce, will contain 660 grains. Put.the 
whole into a glass bottle of sufficient capacity, 
with fifty-five table spoonfuls of cold water. 
Shake briskly, and it will be thoroughly 
dissolved in a few minutes; one table spoon- 
ful will contain a dose, the requisite quan- 
tity of twelve grains. Weta little Indian 
meal or shorts, and thoroughly stir in the 
dose. Give two or three dosesa day. Keep 
the bottle corked tight.”—L£z. 


New Ferp ror Bers.—One of the 
greatest troubles in bee-keeping appears to 
be the want of suitable food for early in the 
spring, to enable the swarm to prepare for 
a new colony that may go out early enough 
in the season to lay up, not only their own 
stores for winter, but a surplus for their 
owner. Many swarms that have an abun- 
dance of honey for their own use and to 
spare, in the spring, are inactive for weeks 
after the spring has become warm enough 
for them to work, because they have nothing 
to work upon. The first business is not to 
gather honey, but pollen, to make bread 
for the young bees. So, although the 
weather is warm enough, and the bees 
lively enough, until the buds afford pollen, 
they have nothing to work upon to enable 
them to be in season with the new brood, 
to produce early swarms. This is a serious 
drawback in late seasons, and in situations 
where pollen. producing plants are not plenty. 
Mr. E. T. Sturtevant of Cleveland, Ohio, 


| claims that he has discovered a remedy for 


this difficulty, and that he can bring for- 
ward his bees some two months earlier, 
and get good swarms the first of May. His 
plan is to feed his bees with unbolted rye 


| meal, strewn upon boards convenient to 


the hive, the bees pitching into it at once, 
and working diligently, and in such an 
earnest way as fairly to scramble over one 
another. It isa hint worthy the attention 
of all bee-keepers. 


Weanina Catves.—This year I hav 
fed five calves with half the labour and 
better success than I fed three last year. My 
plan is to let the calf be with the cow until 
the third day, then take it away and com- 
mence feeding. Then I take good hay, and 


put it in a kettle, and steep it well ageil 
fiquid 1s of a dark green colour. The 


liquid is sweet, and a very natural nourish- 
ment. Add about one-half of this liquid 
or hay-tea to half of milk. Pour the hay 
tea into the milk while warm, so as to heat 
the milk to the right temperature. The 
old process is more apt to burn, and it will 
sour sooner. After two or three weeks, [ 
fed them sour milk, with the hay-tea mix- 
ture occasionally. I fed them about eight 
quarts apiece, three times a day, for about 
two weeks; then I think twice a day will 
answer. [I fiod that calves fed in this way 
thrive better, and are fatter and more 
hardy than when fed on new milk alone, or 
allowed to run with the cow, and it is also 
more profitable to the farmer. I made from 
four to five dollars a week from the five 
cows by selling milk. The nutritive quali- 
ties taken from the milk are supplied by 
the hay-tea. ! 


beria a few miles north from Monrovia, 
towards Cape Mount, is a tract of land 
about a mile from the beach, of more than 
ten miles in extent, entirely covered with 
pine-apples. The fruit buds out in April 
apa May, and ripens in August and Sep- 
tember. It is ofa delicious flavour. The 
apples are taken to Monrovia in considerable 
quantities, where they are sold as low as 
two for a cent. Pine-apples grow wild in 
the woods, and thousands of them are seen 
in half an hour’s walk. Mr. Bowen, a 
missionary in Liberia, and in his book, 
‘¢Centrat Africa, 1857,” says the pine-apple 
flourishes very well in the woods of Liberia, 
and is superior t6 any we can procure in 
this country. 


ror SELECTING TREES FROM THE 
Noursery.—lIn visiting nurseries, we often 
notice persons who are purchasing fruit 
trees making their selection of such as they 
think are the best specimens of the kind 
sought, and in general the rules by which 
they judge are fallacious. Often a nursery 
man receives an order to be filled in a cer- 
tain way; and the trees thus ordered cost 
more, and are less valuable than if the in- 
structions in regard to selecting had not 
been given. There is nothing more easily 
understood than the proper rules by which 
both fruit and ornamental trees should be 
selected from the nursery rows; but the 
error most generally committed is in choos- 


han they are worth. Were we about to 
‘plant an orchard of choice fruit, the ages 
of the trees purchased by us would be: 
apples, two years; pears, two years; peach- 
es, one year; cherries, one to two years; 
lums, two years. All from the graft or 
bad. Rather than have trees older than 
two years, we would prefer them one year, 
and for the following reasons:—1. Such 
small plants are easily taken up with near- 


ly all their smell fibrous roots. They have 


LARGE FIELD or PINE-APPLES.—lIn Li-. 


8g large specimens, which cost much more. 


woody roota;'that ‘Ate be 


no 


cut through in the act of digging, and from 
which no rootlets will 


generally .spring, unavoidably leaving | 


large amount of dead root wood, which is a 


positive injary. 2. Small trees receive less 


check in being an@ in three 
or four years equal, if not exceed in size, 
older ones, They also bear in about the 
same period, while they are almost always 
far more thrifty. 3. Trees that have been 
transplanted when small are not so liable 
to disease. When's large tree is transplant- 
ed, the r that season is small, 
and the nts.a dry, unhealthy ap- 
pearance. The tree is liable to become 
bark-bound, especially cherries, and the 
hard pruning unecessary leaves a great 
amount of dead matter in the tree, that 
may be concealed by new layers of wood, 
but still remains dead matter.— Ohio Far. 


Cuuras, oR Earth ALMONDS.—This 
new edible, whose seeds have been sent out 
from the Patent Office, is a native of south- 
ern Europe, and was introduced into Britain 
about 1600, and called rush nut. It is. 
systematically called Cyperus Zsculentus. 

bis is of a genus of sub-aquatio, or marsh 
sedgy plants. The species under considera- 
tion produces roundish tubereles, about the 
size of peas, says Loudon, which are eaten 
in France and Spain, and when boiled re- 
semble the taste of chestnuts, and are con- 
sidered highly aphrodisiacal. It is very 
prolific when cultivated in the light sandy 
soils of the Middle States, and bids fair, it 
is stated, to become a valuable crop for feed- 
ing cattle and swine. It is of the same 
genus of the notorious nut-grass, Cyperus 
repens. Victor Scriba, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
states in the Patent Office Report of 1855, 
that “he raised a patch of chafas, or earth- 
almonds, and that each age produced over 
one hundred tubers. In Europe they are 
eaten raw like chestnuts or almonds, and 
are“used in cakes or confectionery like the 
latter, and even when pounded with sugar 
the mixture is equal in every respect to the 
emulsion of almonds. They are used as the 
best substitute for coffee. ‘Plant in drills 
a foot-and-a-half apart, about six inches 
asunder along the drills, at any period in 
the year in the Southern States, or in May 
and June in the Middle and Northern por- 
tion of the United States. In all parts of 


‘the country where the ground freezes to a 


depth of four or five inches, it may be cul- 
tivated with safety in any kind of soil; but 
in the South and the warmer portions of 
the Middle States, it should only be planted 
on poor, sandy soils, or such portions of 
the farm as are not intended for other crops, 
in order that it may not establish itself per- 
manently, and prove a pest to future culti- 
vation. The tubers resemble in taste a 
delicious chestnut or cocoa nut, and like 
them, may be eaten roasted or raw. They 
are also greedily devoured by poultry and 


swine.—Ploughman. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN, 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE CHERUB BROTHERS, 


Written on the death of a little child, whose two 
brothers had gone to heavena few weeks before. 


Among the bright-robed train of heaven two 
cherubs, ever hovering near each other, were 
filled with new rapture. From their brows 
beamed a gladness that mortal eye hath never 
seen. 

And they said to each other with tuneful 
voices, “Joy: joy: he cometh! Welcome, 
welcome, dear brother! Babe redeemed from 
earth! And they clasped in their arms a new 
immortal. 

Then they chanted to their golden barps, 
‘‘Thou shalt grieve no more; neither shall 
sickness visit thee. For here there is no death, 
neither sorrow nor sighing.” a 

At the feet of Jesus they knelt together, with 
a warbled hymn, “ Praise be unto thee, dear 
Saviour, who didst say, ‘ Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me.’ 

‘‘Thou didst take them in thine arms on 
earth,and through thee they enter the king- 
dom of heaven. 

«‘ Endless love and praise be thine 
O Lord, most high.” 


Then they led the little one to amaranthine 
bowers, and wreathed around his fair temples 
flo wers that never fade. 

They gave him of the fruits of the tree of 
life, and the water that gusheth clear as 
crystal from the throne of God, and of the 
Lamb. 

And the older born said, “Beautiful spirit, 
unlearned in the language of earth, how sweet 
to thee will be the speech of heaven!” | 

And the younger said, ‘‘ Lamb of our house- 
hold flock, what token bringest thou from the 
world that was once our home?” 

And the babe-cherub answered, “I bring 
you our mother’s kiss, with a tear upon it, 
and the prayer with which our father gave me 
back to God.” 

Then they said, ‘‘We remember her love 
who lulled us upon her bosom, whose eye was 
ever open if sickness smote us, and who taught 
us the name of Jesus. 

Quiuesimes W 
she smiles or weeps. Weare near her, though 
she knows it not. We drop into her breast a 
sweet thought of heaven, and swifter than its 
ray of light return thither. 

‘‘We will watch at the shining gates for her, 
to embrace her when she cometh; for him 
also, our beloved father.” 

Then they talked together, folding their 
radiant wings; they talked lung, yet the dark- 
ness came not, for there is no night there. 

Then there burst forth a great voice, as of 
many harpers, the multitudes of angels saying, 
“ Holy, holy, holy Lord God Almighty; just 
and true are thy ways, thou king of saints.” 

And the lyres of those ‘“‘cherub brothers 
mingled with the strain, swelling the melody 
of heaven.” 


THE BEAVERS OF LAKE SUPERIOR, 


About seventeen miles from Marquette, 
eight hundred feet above the level of Lake 
Superior, is nestled down, like a gem on the 
brow of a mountain, a pretty little sheet of 
water called Seal Lake. It is two miles long, 
by less than one broad. Here it was my 
privilege to spend several days. 

But none of our adventures pleased me so 
well as our rambles among beavers. 

‘‘But do the beavers really build dams!” I 
hear you ask. 

Certainly they do, and very well-built and 
substantial dams they are, too, so tight that 
scarce any water can find its way through 
them. 

‘“‘ Why, what is the use of these dams, Uncle 
Frank ?” 

There may be several uses for aught I 
know; but the principal one is to raise the 
water deep enough to make a pond, so that 
they can build their houses properly. These . 
houses are very unlike those of other animals ; 
they are built under the bank, and are two 
stories high; one story is under, and the other 
above water. The only entrance to a beaver’s 
house is through the water. There is no door 
opening from the land. 

The workmanship of the dam. is curious 
enough. The beavers first make a sort of 
frame-work of the limbs of trees, and then 
plaster this frame work on the upper side all 
over with clay or mud. 

You will wonder, unless you are familiar 
with the habits of these animals, how they 
obtain the timber which they use in their 
dams. They cut down trees just like any wood- 
man, and use such parts.of them as are adapt- 
ed for the purpose in:their dams. I saw a 
good many trees which the beavers had just 
cat down; they were of different sizes, the 
largest which I saw measuring five inches in 
diameter. In felling a tree, and in cutting it 
into pieces afterward, the beavers take out a 
chip, precisely after the fashion universally 
practised at our wood-piles. 

The plastering process, too, is quite as curi- 
ous as the building of the‘frame-work of the 


the water, and when occasion requires, i¢ can 
use it as shovel. | 
It is astonishing how rapidly these archi- 
tects do their work. Mr. Dancan tells me this 
remarkable story about a rug bo them which 
built one of the very dams he visited. He 
discovered, one day, that the water was rising 


ed about thie matter. He could not imagine 

what caused this sedden rise in the lake. At 

length, tracing the stream down some distance | 
from the outlet, he came across this dam which 

solved the mystery at once. For some reason, 

he was not willing to have the water rise above 

its ordinary level, so he demolished the dam. 

There were, he thought, at least two cords of 

wood in it. The beavers, it woald seem, were 

as desirous of keeping the water up, as he was 

of keeping it down. To the great surprise of 

Mr. Duncaa, they rebuilt the whole structure 

in a single night; and what is more wonder- 

ful still, they built it entirely of new aad green: 
timber, cut down for the oceasion. Not 

stick which was employed in the old dam ap- 

peared in the new. 

Again the dam was torn down, and again 
it was built up in the same manner, and in an 
equally short space of time as before. This 
process was repeated four or five times before 
the persevering beavers abandoned their en- 


terprise, 
Beavers live principally on the bark of 
trees. They do not come out of their houses 
generally in the winter season, but supply 
themselves in the autumn with all the food 
they will need until the following spring. So 
you see that what with the timber used in 
their dams, and that which they lay up for 
food, the beavers have a good deal of wood- 
chopping to do. When I was at Seal Lake, 
they were busy laying in their stock of provi- 
sions for winter. They cut their logs, for this 
purpose, in pieces about five feet in length. 
Merry’s Museum. | 


THE SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


President Harrison taught for several years 
in an humble Sabbath-school on the banks of 
the Ohio, The Sabbath before. he left home 
for Washington, to assume the duties of Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, he met his Bible class 
as usual, And his last counsel on the subject 
to his gardener, at Washington, it may be 
hoped, will never be forgotten by the nation. 
When advised to keep a dog to protect his 
fruit, he replied, “Rather set a Suaday-school 
teacher to take care of the boys.” 


A CHILD’S MORNING PRAYER. 


My Heavenly Father, thou canst see, 
Though night and darkness round me be; 
And kindly-care thou lov’st to take 

OF little ones for-Jesus’ sake. 

Now darkness thou hast driven away, 
And brought again the beauteous day; 
As I this new day do begin, 

Help me, Lord, to keep from sin! 

Father, hear my prayer to thee— 

For Jesus’ sake still watch o’er me. Amen. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Queen Elizabeth, who spent much of her 
time in reading the best writings of her own 
and former ages, has left on reeord the follow- 
ing evidence that she did not neglect the Bouk 
of God, and the God of books:—“I walk many 
times in the pleasant fields of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, where I-pluck the goodlisome herbs of 
sentences by pruning, eat them by reading, di- 
gest them by musing, and lay them up at 
length in the high seat of memory by gather- 
ing them together, so that, having tasted their 
— I may less perceive the bitterness of 
ife.” 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE.—WNorth east corner af Sev- 
enth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia.—An Insti- 
tution designed to prepare young men for active 
business. Established September, 1844. Char- 
tered June 4th, 1855. 

Boarp oF Trvusrees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, David S. Brown, A. V. Parsons, Isaac 
Hacker, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, Joshua 
Lippincott, Jr. 

Facutty.—S. H. Crittenden, Principal, Consult- 
ing Accountant, and Instructor in Commercial 
Customs. Thomas W. Moore, Professor of Pen- 
manship. George M. Thrasher, Professer of Science 
of Accounts. John Groesbeck, Professor of Book- 
Keeping and Phonography. Augustus Simon, Pro- 
fessor of Languages. | 

xr Catalogues, containing terms and all desira- 
ble information concerning the Institution, to be 
had on applying at the College. mar 13—9m* 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for salea 
a and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Ore 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


ROVER & BAKER’S CELEBRATED FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINES—No. 495 Broadway, 
New York, and 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Xr These Machines are now justly admitted to 
be the best in use for family sewing, making a 
new, strong, and elastic stitch, which will not ri 


in the lake. For days he was greatly perplex-. $1.25 


June 19, 1858! 


JEW: WORKS.—The Iddian: Revellint, its 
Causes and Rev. Alexander 


Doff, D.D., LL.D. 16me. 
ye Biogrophy 


' Second Series of Baynes 

ot Life-Work. Autabiogrephy 

of Mrs. Harriet Bs Cocke. With ate 


The New York Pulpit in the Revival of 1856, 
céntais Tweatplive different Cler- 

scourses 
macher, Tholuck, Julies Miller. ith Dr. 
Menod’s: celebrated Lectere on the Delivery of 
Sermons. 12mo. §1. 
Woman’s Life end Mission. By Rev. A. Mo- 
coats, 


ew 
Bushnell. 12me. $1.25, 
Doing Good ; or, the Christian in Walks of Use- 
fulaess. By Rev. Robert Steel. i@mo. 75 coats. 
Angus Bible Hand-Book. Third Edition. 123mo. 


Commentary oa the Book of Numbers. By Pro- 
fessor Bush. 12mo. $1. 


NEW PACKETS OF VIEWS. 
The Overland’ Route to Indie antl China. A 
Packet of twelve beautifully Coloured Views ot 
Southemptoa, Gibraltar, M ta, Alexandria, Suez, 
Harbour of Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, Madrae, Cal- 
cutta, Singapore, Hong: Kong. With Descriptive 
Letter Press. 25 cents... 
The Falis of Niagara. A Packet of twelve beau- 
tifully Coloured Carde, giving Views of the Sus 
osion Bridge and Rapids above the Falls, Niagara 
alle from the Ameritan Side, Table Rock, Horee 
Shoe Fall, Three Sieters and Goat Iclend, Auteri- 
can Falls, Niagara River below the Falie, Terrapia 

iagara Suspension ge, i 
River looking towards Lake Ontario. With Msp 
and Descriptive Letter Press. 25 cents. 

Juvenile Picture Cards. A packet of twelve 
cards, beautifully coloured, with Verses. 26 cents. 
*,° Any of the fo ng will be sent by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of the price. haa 

For sale 

WILLIAM 5S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
june 12—3t 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


RPENTER AND BUILDER.—Otrvern Baa- 
DIF, and Buil in Lewie 
street, between Walnut and George; and Fiftecath 
and Sixteenth streets, Philadelphia. 
30” Jobbing done by careful workmen, 
sep 5—tf 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Connetroes & 
Baxsn, Manufacturers of Chandelicrs, 
Gas Fixtures, &e. Store, No. 176 Cheetaut street; 
181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap y 


or DAY-SCHOOL PENNY MUSIC BOOK.— 
Containing ee for one cent. 
Sunday- school Book, Containing forty. 
eight tanee for two cents. 
he above are selections of tunes to the 
tastes of children, and at a price bringing them 
withia the reach of the most destitute neighbour- 
hoods. They have been received with universal 
satisfaction wherever they have gone, 150,000 hav- 
ing been sold within two years. 
he following are a few of the commendations | 
received by the compiler. 
‘*¢ We wish to place one in the hands of every 
scholar, and thank you for furnishing so valuable 


an suxiliary.”” 
be scattered like the leaves of au- 


Let them 
tumn.”’ 

‘¢It exactly meets a great want in Sabbath- 
schools.°? 

Every visitor to,our scLool wants a copy. Is- 
sue another soon.’ 

‘¢I do not know, since my connection with Sab- 
bath-schools, a means so apparently simple which 
has produced such great results fur good.”? 

A copy of each will be sent by mail, on applica- 
tion to the Publisher. 

Cc. C. MUDGE 


No. 48 Court street, Brooklyn, New York. 
x For eagle in Philadelphia by William 8S. & 
Alfred Martien. june 12—3t 


ded a 
series of Geological papers read before the Ro A 
Physical Society of Edinburgh. By Hugh Mil- 
ler, LL.D., author of Footprints of the Creator, &c. 
A new, improved, and enlarged edition. 12ma. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

The new matter in this edition consists of about 
one hundred pages on the following subjects :—Gee- 
logical Evidences in Favour of Revealed Religion; 
On the Ancient Grauwacke Roeks of Scotland; On 
the Red Sandstone, Marble, and Quartz Deposits 
of Assynt; On the Corals of the Oolitic System of 
Scotland; On the Fossiliferous Deposits of Scot- 
Jand. The volume embraces, also, four additional 

ates, several new cuts, and an Appendix of new 

otes. New engravinge of the previous illustra- 
tiens have siso bees made. | 

This admirable work evinces talents of the high- 
est order, a deep and healthful moral feeling, a. 
pom command of the finest language, and 2 

eautiful union of philosophy and poetry.—Profes- 
sor Benjamin Silléman, LED. 

Mr. Miller’s work, to # beginner, is worth « 


thousand didactic treatises.—Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son. 
Altogether ing, for a rational reader, en 


interest superior to that of a novel.—John Pye 
Smith, LL.D. 
I know not a more fascinating volyme in any 
branch of British geology.—G. 4. Mantell, LL.D. 
New editions of the author’s other works, vis. 
My Schools and Schoolmasters, Footprints of the 
Creator, Testimony of the Rocks, aad First Im- 


pressions of England, may now be had, either 
separately or in uniform sets. 

ublished by GOULD & LINCOLN, 
une 6—3t No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 


ED SULPHUR SPRINGS8—Monroe county, Vir- 

ginia.—These celebrated Mineral Sprin 
are now open for the reception of visitors. It 
now well known that no medicinal agente that have 
been tried have had such signal success as the 
waters of the Red Sulphur Springs in the speedy 
cure of most cases of pulmonary consumption, 
bronchial affections, chronic diarrhea, dyspepsia, 
and diseases of the brain.. 

Visitors via Richmond and Lynchburg should 
leave the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad. at New- 
bern Depot. They will then have but thirty-eight 
miles of staging, over a good road. Via Orange and 
Alexandria and Virginia Central Railroad, there is 
now about seventy miles of staging. 

Invalids would secure better rooms, and better 
care and attention, by coming early, se we are usu- 
ally very much crowded ogh the mosth of 
August. T. 8. CAMPBELL & CO. 

may 8—13t 


WANTED AS TEACHER.—A Lady 
_ Of varied experience in“the capacity of a 
Teacher, would give opportunity for correspon- 
dence relative to a scholastic engagement, withir: 
the next four or five moaths. A scholastic associa- 


tion with a pastor of a Presbyterian church would 
claim attention. 

x Letters addressed to ‘* E. R.,?? office of the 
Presbyterian, No. 608 Chestnut street, Philadel- 


at 


ha! 


On application by letter. 
A liberal discount made to clergymen with fami- 
lies. ap 3—13t* 


UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK.—The assets of this Company 
exceed four and a half millions of dollars, and are 
invested in Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate 
worth over nine millions of dollars. 

The business of the Company is confined exclu- 
sively to insurance on lives, and is conducted on 
the mutual principle. 

Premiums and losses paid in cash. 
The Company has paid, in claims on 
$2,314,845.00 


Policies, 
164,070.13 


In addition to bonuses on said Poli- 
cies, (being their share of profits,) 


Pamphlets, giving all requisite information, can 
be had on application to 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, 
Agent for Pennsylvania, 


june 5—12m 


RENCH PLATE LOOKING-GLASSES.—Janes 

S. Ear.e & Son, invite attention to the very 

extensive assortment of Looking-Glasses now in 
store, suitable for every position and of all sizes. 

Mantel Mirrors, Pier and Wall Mirrors, Oval and 
Square, Cornices, Tables, Brackets, Consols, &c., 
at unequalled prices. 

The latest English and standard French Engrav- 
ings always in etock. 

Particular and undivided care is given to the de- 
partment of Picture Frames. Also frames for 
Miniatures, Photographs, Portraits, &c. 

EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
june 5—tf 

AVING FUND.—UNITED STATES TRUST 

COMPANY—Corner of Third and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia. 

Large and small sums received, and paid back 
on demand, without notice, with Five per cent in- 
terest, from the day of deposit to the day of with- 
drawal. 


day, and on Monday evening from seven uatil nine 


o’clock. 

President—STEPHEN R.CRAWFORD. 
Treasurer—PLINY FISK. 
Teller—JAMES R. HUNTER. 

ap 17—tf 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY.—The Maryland 
Tract, Sunday-school, and Evangelical Book 
Depository.—G. M. Sullivan, Depository Agent, 
S. Guiteau, Secretary.—Tract House, No. 73 Fay- 
ette street, Baltimore. Just received, 

Life and Labours of Mary Lyon. Illustrating the 
Power of Christian Benevoleace. A new and en- 
larged edition of this most interesting and useful 
book. Published by the American Tract Society. | 


Young, D.D., late President of Centre College, 
Danville. Published by the Presbyterian Board. 

The Marrow of Modern Divinity. By Edward 
Fisher, 4.M. With Notes by the Rev. Thomas 
Boston. Publi by the Pr terian Board. 

The New York Pulpit in 1858. A Memorial 
Volume of Sermons by Ministers of different De- 
nominations. Price $1. 

Olshausen’s Commentary on the New Testament. 
Vol. VI. Completing the work. Price $2. 


son. Price 60 cents. 

Select Discourses 
cher, Tholuck, and Translated 
from the French and German by the Rev. C. H. 
Fieh and D. W. Poor, D.D. Price $1. 

All Evangelical and Theological Books received 
as soon as published. Address 

G. M. SULLIVAN, Depository Agent, 


llieus Muller. 


Tract House, No. 73 Fayette street, Baltimore. 
may 


$2,478,915.13. 


a 
No. 152 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Office hours from nine until five o’clock every |. 


The Efficiency of Prayer. By the Rev. John C. 


_ The Chareh of God. By the Rev. Stuart Robin- 
Adolphe Monod, Kramma-. 
u 


whee 
cured, 


nce in time for their reception. 
may 29—5t* 


OARDING-SCHOOL FOR BO Y 8— Goshen, 
Orange county, New York.—Rev. Danie. 
We tts, A.M., Principal. 

The village of Goshen is on the New York and 
Erie Railroad, three hours distant from the city of 
New York, and several trains of care pase and 
repass daily. It is noted for its healthfulnese and 
pleasant 

Whether the pupils are preparing for College, or 
for Commercial or agricultural pursuits, the course 
of instruction will be thorough, and reports of each 
scholar will be made to his parents at the end of 
every five weeks. 

There will be two sessions of twenty weeks each 
in the year. | 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
session, and will be charged from the date of en- 
trance. 

Terms for Board and Tuition $90 per Session. 
(Washing and lights estra,) Payable quarterly ia 
advance. 

Circulars sent on application, by mail. 

The Summer Session will commence on Monday, 
the 26th of April. | 

References.—The ree persons are referred 
to :—Goshen, N. Y., Rev. Wm. D. Snodgrass, D.D. 
New York City, Rev. W. W. Phillips, D.D., Rev. 
John C. Lowrie, D.D., Rev. Edward D. Smith, D.D., 
Messrs. Robert Carter, David Olyphaat, Robert M... 
Olyphant, W. R. Vermilye, D. J. Steward, Joha 
Steward, John P. Yelverton, Walter Lowrie. Phil- 
adelphia, Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D.D., Mesers. 
Wm. 8. Martien, John K. Wallace. Princeton, 
N. J., Rev. John Maclean; D.D. mar 13—6m 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 608 Chestnat Street, above Sixth, Phifa- 
and No, 630 Broadway, New’ York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS, 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become. re- 
sponsible. 

Te Clergymen Two Dollars = year when.paid: 
strictly in advance. dais 

No subscription received for a Jees term than one 
year. All Subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wi 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will. 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discon- 
tinued until all arrearages are paid, except at the 
discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of de. 75 cepts. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cen: each 
tion of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertisements. 
to be made in advance. 
TERMS TO €LUBS. 

Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10. 

Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $30.00. 
With an additional copy tothe person 
__ who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00. 

With an additional copy to the agent. 
Trenty-fiye copies to one address, for one 

With an additional copy to theagent. 
The money must alweys be sent in advance. : 
_the smount is large, a draft should be pro- . 
if possible, always- 

WILLIAM 8. MART & CO. 


No. 608 Chestnut Street, 


easly’ fnterviows ‘wih: The Attsatle. Telegriph. are content’ to be file." We should seem BV | 
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